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Washihoton.  March  4,  1887. 

“The  Idee  of  March*  ’  have  come,  when  one  gov¬ 
ernment  paaeeth  away,  and  another  cometh.  So 
perfect  is  the  order  of  succeeeion ;  and  so  gently 
doee  one  administration  glide  into  another ;  that 
it  ia  like  the  eun  rising  as  another  sun  is  going 
down.  For  the  last  twenty- four  hours  the 
preparations  for  the  change  have  been  going  on 
right  before  our  eyes,  as  the  house  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Field,  which  is  my  home  in  Washington, 
faces  the  Capitol  on  its  eastern  Side — so  that 
from  my  window  I  take  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  country, 
where  both  Houses  have  been  in  session  straight 
through  for  twenty- four  hours.  As  this  is  the 
short  session  of  the  present  Congress,  that 
will  expire  at  noon  to-day,  there  were  many 
last  things  to  be  done,  before  the  Congress 
should  cease  to  be.  Last  night  I  slept — or  tried 
to  sleep — but  opened  my  eyes  a  dozen  times  to 
see  if  the  flags  were  still  there,  and  still  they 
floated  in  the  sky,  and  the  Capitol  itself  was  in 
a  blaze  of  illumination.  This  at  last  gave  place 
to  the  coming  day.  But  the  flags  are  still  fly¬ 
ing,  and  will  be  till  the  last  hour  or  minute 
that  Congress  has  legally  a  right  to  live.  Indeed 
they  have  a  trick  of  turning  back  the  closk  for 
half  an  hour  to  prolong  its  last  breath. 

All  this  forenoon  the  troops  have  been  Grather- 
ing  and  drawing  up  in  the  adjoining  streets. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by 
the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  that  had  accompanied 
him  from  Ohio.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  was  not 
with  him,  as  he  had  been  for  some  hours  in  the 
Capitol,  to  sign  bills  up  to  the  last  moment. 
Even  then  four  important  bills,  appropriating 
millions  of  money,  failed  as  they  came  too  late 
for  him  to  examine  them,  and  he  stubbornly  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  any  bill  the  full  intent  of  which  he 
did  not  know,  lest  perchance  he  should  And 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  some  appropriations  had 
been  smuggled  into  it  which  he  totally  disap¬ 
proved.  If  it  be  an  obstruction  to  the  public 
business  that  they  were  not  signed.  Congress  has 
only  itself  to  blame  for  it,  as  it  prolonged  its 
discussions  to  the  very  last  hour.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  may  be  useful  as  a  caution  hereafter. 

Meanwhile  a  scene  of  great  interest  was  going 
on  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  the  hour  had 
struck  for  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  re¬ 
tiring  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stevenson,  rose  to  give 
his  farewell  address,  which  was  full  of  feeling 
and  of  dignity,  and  ended  by  giving  the  oath  of 
office  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Hobart,  who  in  turn 
administered  the  oath  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  new 
Senators.  All  which  was  preliminary  to  the 
greater  scene  that  was  to  transpire  out  of  doors, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands  who  had  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  for  the  august  cere¬ 
monial. 

This  does  not  take  place  on  the  front  of  the 
Capitol,  which  looks  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
but  on  the  Eastern  side,  looking  across  the  I 


beautiful  square  to  the  new  Library  Building, 
which  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  six 
millions  of  dollars,  and  is  for  its  purpose  the 
most  exquisite  building  in  the  world. 

On  this  Eastern  side  seats  had  been  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  their 
Mmilies  under  the  columns  of  the  Capitol,  and 
projecting  over  the  steps,  beyond  which  was  an 
immense  platform  for  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  the  duties  in  the 
Senate  chamber  were  complete,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  came  streaming  towards  the  spot. 
Preceding  these  was  a  small  party  that  at¬ 
tracted  all  eyes.  A  lady  supported  by  stalwart 
arms  on  both  sides,  made  her  way  slowly  to  the 
spot  where  the  speaker  was  to  stand.  This  was 
the  wife  of  the  coming  President,  who  would 
hardly  have  felt  that  he  could  be  inaugurated 
without  the  presence  of  the  faithful  companion 
of  his  life.  Next  to  her  was  another  figure  not 
lees  interesting,  that  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  spared  to  her  eighty-seventh  year  to  train 
up  her  son  to  a  life  of  honor  and  of  use¬ 
fulness,  for  which  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  he  owed  more  than  he  could  ever  repay 
to  her  watchful  care  and  devotion. 

When  these  were  seated,  with  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  and  other  distinguished  visitors,  appeared 
the  figures  of  the  retiring  and  the  incoming 
Presidents,  who  walked  slowly  down  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  point  which  commanded  the  whole 
vast  multitude.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  McKinley 
took  the  oath  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
to  which  the  President  heartily  responded  and 
leaning  over  kissed  the  open  Bible,  which  gave 
such  sacredness  to  the  oath  that  he  had  thus 
taken  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  Qod. 

Then  came  the  Inaugural  Address,  which  in 
an  hour  after  was  scattered  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  and  read  by  millions  of  his  country¬ 
men  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Without 
entering  into  any  detail  of  the  policy  of  the 
new  administration,  which  it  outlined,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  its  tone  was  high  and 
noble,  full  of  the  truest  patriotism,  and  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully  to  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Inaugural  Address  came 
the  great  millitary  pageant.  For  hours  the 
troops  had  been  scattered  in  the  streets  near  the 
Capitol,  and  now  at  the  sound  of  music,  they 
began  to  “fall  in’’ — regulars  from  Fort  Myer 
and  Arlington— and  “crack  regiments’’  from 
New  York  and  other  cities.  As  they  formed  in 
line,  they  all  swept  round  the  Capitol  Park, 
right  under  our  windows,  so  that  we  had  as 
complete  a  review  as  the  President  himself, 
when  the  same  regiments  paraded  in  front  of  the 
White  House  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Even  the  coming  on  of  night  did  not  end  the 
celebration,  which  was  kept  up  for  hours  by  th 
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fire  works,  which  were  sent  up  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  burst  into  air. 

It  is  the  custom  to  close  the  aoenes  of  the  day 
with  an  Inauguration  Ball,  which,  however, 
was  not  a  “Bail,”  as  there  was  not  a  single 
dance,  but  what  would  more  properly  be  caHed 
a  Reception  m  a  Levee  of  the  President,  st 
which  he  appeared  in  the  simplicity  of  a  quiet 
gentleman,  moving  about  aihong  the  crowds  of 
people,  with  an  easy  courtesy  and  absence  of 
pretension  which  won  the  good  will  of  all. 

And  so  ended  the  Inauguration  of  President 
McKinley,  which  I  could  not  witness  without  an 
earnest  prayer  that  his  administration,  which  will 
round  out  the  century,  may  be  one  of  complete 
success.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  has 
watched  over  us  in  every  critical  moment  of 
our  history,  be  with  us  still,  and  grant  Peace 
and  Prosperity  to  our  beloved  country  I 

H.  M.  P. 

In  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  the  new  Presi* 
dnet  has  shown  great  practical  wisdom.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  public  life, 
who  brings  to  it  the  experience  of  forty  years. 
As  to  the  others  some  may  think  it  not  a  very 
brilliant  Cabinet,  as  it  might  have  been  if  he 
had  picked  out  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  important 
consideration.  Of  course  in  the  ofBce  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  the  Government  needs  the  high¬ 
est  professional  ability.  But  what  has  fluency 
of  speech  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
Treasury  f  A  man  of  long  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  best  lawyers 
at  the  bar  of  Chicago.  So  we  look  upon  the 
selection  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
tm  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  an  ideal  ap¬ 
pointment.  In  all  these  cases  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  carrying  on  a  Government 
is  “business,”  and  business  of  the  highest  kind 
as  it  is  on  the  largest  scale,  for  which  we  need, 
not  brilliant  talkers,  but  wise,  careful,  saga¬ 
cious  men  of  business,  that  will  manage  public 
affairs  with  the  same  prudence  and  caution  that 
they  manage  their  own. 


Mr.  McKinley’s  brief  farewell  to  his  neighbors 
and  friends  at  Canton,  Ohio,  reminds  us  of  the 
similar  farewell  of  Lincoln,  in  1861,  on  leaving 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  which  he  was  never  to 
return.  In  the  same  sweet  remembrance  of  all 
they  had  been  to  him,  our  new  President  spoke 
as  follows:  ’ 

“My  Nelghbon  and  Friends  and  Fdlo  w-Cltizens : 
On  the  eve  of  departure  to  the  seat  of  itovemment, 
soon  to  assume  the  duties  of  an  arduous  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  great  as  can  devolve  upon  any  man,  noth¬ 
ing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  this  fare 
well  greeting— this  evidence  of  your  friendship  and 
sympathy,  your  good  will,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  all  the  people  with  whom  I  have  lived  so  long, 
and  whose  confidence  and  esteem  are  dearer  to  me 
than  any  other  earthly  honors. 

“To  all  of  us  the  future  is  a  sealed  book;  but  if  I 
can,  by  official  act,  or  administration,  or  utterance, 
in  any  degree  add  to  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  splen¬ 
did  citisenship,  I  will  devote  to  it  the  best  and  most 
unselfish  efforts  of  my  life.  The  assumption  of  the 
Chief  Magistracy  is  of  such  grave  importance  that 
partisanship  cannot  blind  the  judgment  or  accept 
any  other  consideration  but  for  the  public  good  of 
all  to  every  party  and  every  section. 

“With  this  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I  re¬ 
luctantly  take  leave  of  my  friends  and  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  cherishing  in  my  heart  the  sweetest  memories 
and  the  tendereet  thoughts  of  my  old  home— my 
home  now,  and,  I  trust,  my  home  hereafter,  so  long 
as  I  live.  I  thank  you  and  bid  yon  all  good-by.” 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

BaooKiiTH,  March  4,  IW, 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Cleveland  from  the 
Presidential  chair  to-day  withdraws  from  public 
office  the  most  unique  figure  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  America  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
General  Grant’s  splendid  fame  is  mainly  mili¬ 
tary  ;  he  was  greater  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
civilian.  Grover  Cleveland’s  political  career 
reads  like  a  chapter  of  romance ;  it  was  through¬ 
out  the  triumph  of  a  most  powerful  personality. 
He  never  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
leaders  in  his  own  party,  and  to  the  whole  herd 
of  machine-politicians  he  has  been  an  object  of 
dread  and  intense  dislike.  In  spite  of  the 
malignant  opposition  of  that  class,  he  became 
Mayor  of  Buffalo,  Governor  of  New  York  and 
twice  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  And 
the  whole  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  great  quality — his  stem,  stubborn 
and  incorruptible  honesty. 

That  Grover  Cleveland  possesses  remarkable 
executive  abilities,  all  fair-minded  critics  will 
admit;  that  he  has  made  some  mistakes  in 
judgment  they  will  admit ;  but  no  man  dares  to 
question  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  or  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  character.  A  distinguished  ex¬ 
member  of  Congress  from  this  city  who  has  been 
in  closest  personal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  for  several  years,  said  to  me,  “I  have  been 
closeted  with  the  President  in  many  confidential 
interviews,  and  a  more  unselfish,  patriotic  and 
thoroughly  honest  man  I  never  have  known.” 
Such  a  President  it  is  not  a  holiday-business 
for  any  man  to  follow.  Those  of  us  who  have 
most  earnestly  supported  Major  McKinley  can 
cmly  hope  that  he  will  stand  as  firmly  for  honest 
finance,  sound  currency,  public  order,  civil-ser¬ 
vice  reform,  and  public  frugality  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor  has  done.  He  will  have  tremendous 
difficulties  to  encounter ;  and  not  the  least  will 
be  caused  by  demagogues,  and  mischief-makers 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  There  are  some 
most  honorable  exceptions;  but  the  decadence 
of  that  body  as  a  whole  is  the  most  lamentable 
event  in  our  recent  history.  Almost  every  good 
thing  it  has  done  has  been  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  outside  public  sentiment.  There 
lies  the  only  hope  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

For  twelve  years  the  White  House  has  been 
occupied  by  Presbyterians ;  and  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Now  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  good  Methodists — as  it  did  twice  be¬ 
fore  in  the  cases  of  General  Grant,  and  General 
Hayes.  There  is  one  personage  whom  the  whole 
nation  will  sadly  miss  from  the  White  House, 
and  that  is  the  beautiful  and  universally  popular 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Dolly 
Madison  there  has  been  no  such  “queen  of 
hearts”  in  that  mansion.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  among  the  six  or  eight  strongest  per¬ 
sonalities  who  have  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair,  five  of  the  number — Washington,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  Cleveland— never  “rubbed 
their  backs  against  the  walls  of  a  College”  I 
The  nearest  that  Cleveland  ever  came  to  it  was 
when  he  was  in  Clinton  Academy  at  the  foot  of 
“Hamilton’s”  hill ;  yet  he  says  that  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made  was  before  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  last  October.  Van  Buren  and  Fillmore 
never  graduated  from  any  College,  and  “Andy” 
Johnson  never  learned  to  read  and  write  until 
he  was  taught  by  his  wife  ! 

It  is  quite  a  transition  to  pass  from  American 
politics  to  Hindoo  religions;  but  I  have  been 
vastly  amused  by  the  antics  of  Mr.  Swami 
Vivekananda,  the  Hindoo  who  figured  so  fa¬ 
mously  at  the  Chicago  “Parliament  of  Relig¬ 
ions”  in  1893.  What  positive  benefit  ever  came 
from  that  extraordinary  menagerie  of  religions  I 
never  could  discover;  but  that  it  has  given  the 
occasion  to  “the  heathen  to  rage,  and  to  imagine 


vain  things”  is  very  evident  ^  This  Mr,  Vive- 
kananda  claims  to  have  made  an  army  of  con¬ 
verts  in  this  country  !  He  has  had  a  grand 
triumphal  reception  at  Colombo  and  Madras, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  receive  him  as  a 
“conquering  hero”  in  Calcutta  last  month. 
The  “Indian  Mirror”  of  Calcutta  (of  January 
21st)  contains  a  whole  column  of  astounding 
nonsense,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 
Speaking  of  Swami  Vivelmnanda,  the  “Mirror” 
says: 

“It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
his  services  in  America  to  the  cause  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  en¬ 
listed  themselves  under  the  standard  which  he 
unfolded  in  America,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  taken  to  the  bowl  and  the  yellow -robes. 
The  work,  that  he  had  to  do,  speedily  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  necessitate  the  despatch 
of  fresh  re-inforcements  from  India  to  keep  it 
alfve  in  America.  Swami  Saradanauda  is  busy 
in  Boston  in  watering  the  seeds,  which  were 
sown  there  by  Swami  Vivekananda.  The  classes, 
opened  in  several  places  in  America,  and  even  in 
England,  for  the  teaching  of  Hinduism  in  its 
purer  form,  are  a  sufficient  token  of  the  leaning 
towards  Vedantism,  which  the  West  has  begun 
to  manifest  under  the  inspiring  and  soul-stir¬ 
ring  eloquence  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  Those 
that  attended  the  lectures,  delivered  the  other 
day  at  the  Emerald  Theatre  by  Mr.  Turnbull  of 
Chicago,  must  have  been  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  which  has 
been  wrought  by  Swami  Vivekananda  in  the 
hearts  and  convictions  of  the  American  people. 
The  Swami  delivered  his  first  memorable  ad¬ 
dress  on  Hinduism  in  the  Parliament  of  Relig¬ 
ions,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  in  September. 
1893.  He  made  a  tour  of  almost  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  places  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever  he 
went,  he  won  fresh  converts  to  his  faith,  and 
left  behind  him  a  lasting  impression  of  his  visit. 
The  charming  presence,  the  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence,  the  extraordinary  strength  of  will  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work  which  took  him  to  America,  carried  con¬ 
viction  everywhere.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to 
see  this  eloquent  Sannyasi  preaching  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  his  fathers  in  regions  which  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  India  to  convert  the  Hindus  into 
the  Christian  faith.  The  tide  of  conversion 
seemed  to  have  rolled  back  from  the  Blast  to  the 
West — the  tables  were  completely  turned — and 
the  Hindu  mission  in  the  West  was  crowned 
with  a  greater  and  more  glorious  success  than 
has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  Christian  mission 
in  the  East.” 

This  silly  farrago  of  falsehoods  is  producing 
such  an  impression  in  Calcutta  that  the  Yppng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  are  sending  circu¬ 
lars  to  this  country  enquiring  whether  “Amer¬ 
ica  is  abandoning  Christianity  in  order  to  adopt 
Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism  ?”  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  these  panicky  circulars  urging  me 
to  send  a  “ringing  letter”  in  denial  of  this 
blatherskite  Vivekananda’s  ridiculous  state¬ 
ments  I  Dr.  J.  Henry  Barrows  who  got  up  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  of  “ethnic”  curiosities,  is 
in  Calcutta  now ;  and  probably  he  realizes  that 
the  experiment  of  lionizing  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins  here  in  order  that  they  may  lie  when 
they  got  home  was  one  that  has  not  “paid  a 
dividend.”  We  can  assure  those  young  brethren 
in  Calcutta  that  all  the  Americans  yet  converted 
to  Hinduism  could  be  stowed  in  a  single  trolley- 
car. 

There  is  some  prospect  of  a  call  being  extended 
to  Rev.  Professor  George  Adam  Smith  of  the 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Pentecost  in  the  Marylebone  pulpit,  London. 
He  was  a  pastor  for  ten  years,  previous  to  his 
call  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  about  five  years  ago.  His  lecturing 
and  preaching  proved  a  special  attraction  here 
in  America  during  the  summer  of  last  year. 
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SIMEON  DeWITT  AND  THE  CLASSICAL 
NAMES. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  In  The  Evangelist  of 
last  week  you  do  injustice,  (unintentionally  of 
course,  but  through  misinformation)  to  the  good 
name  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  died  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  You 
say  that  Surveyor  General  Simeon  DeWitt 
“sprinkled”  Central  and'  Western  New  York 
“with  Latin  names.”  This  statement  is  not 
correct.  You  have  been  misled.  Mr.  DeWitt 
knew  nothing  about  the  names,  until  they  had 
been  given  to  the  new  towns  by  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  He  was 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  State,  and  hie 
office  was  in  Albany.  The  Commission  which 
gave  the  classical  names  held  its  meetings  in 
New  York.  Soon  after  Mr.  DeWitt’s  death  in 
1834,  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  delivered,  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  an  address  commemorative  of 
his  life  and  services,  from  which  I  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Mr.  DeWitt’s  supposed  conduct  on  another 
point  has  been  made  the  subject  of  attack  with 
the  formidable  weapon  of  ridicule.  I  refer  to 
the  application  of  classical  names  to  the  newly 
erected  towns  in  the  military  tract  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  me  to  deny  that  Mr.  DeWitt  had  aught 
to  do  with  it.  He  was  not 

“  The  godfather  of  the  christened  West," 
a  line  that  formed  part  of  a  poetical  efiFusion 
that  appeared  in  New  York  in  1819.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  it  but  when  the 
charge  was  repeated  some  years  after  in  dull 
prose  by  an  editor  in  New  York,  he  published 
a  satisfactory  refutation.  ’  ’ 

In  Mr.  Simeon  DeWitt’s  letter,  written  when 
he  was  Surveyor-General,  refuting  the  charge, 
he  makes  the  following  statement:  “The  names 
of  these  townships  (in  the  military  tract),  of 
the  ten  townships  along  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
of  the  townships  along  the  Susquehanna  river  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pennsylvania,  were  given  by  for¬ 
mal  resolutions  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office.  The  beard — then  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Auditor,  and  the  Attorney-General — held  its 
meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Sur¬ 
veyor-General  (Mr.  DeWitt)  had  his  office  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
obnoxious  names  till  they  were  officially  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  nor  had  he  ever  any  agency 
in  suggesting  any  of  them.” 

Mr.  DeWitt,  in  this  letter,  not  only  shows 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  the  names 
but  points  out  the  officers  who,  acting  as  a  Com¬ 
mission,  did  give  them.  If  The  Evangelist 
wishes  to  go  behind  the  officially  responsible 
Commission  and  ascertain  the  real  culprit,  the 
following  extract  from  the  sketch  of  Simeon 
DeWitt  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography  will  be  of  service.  “To  Mr.  DeWitt 
it  was  long  believed  that  we  were  indebted  for 
the  extraordinary  classical  names  of  Carthage, 
Sempronius,  Pompey,  etc.,  given  to  various 
townships  of  the  State.  His  supposed  pedantry 
and  folly  offered  a  fine  theme  for  one  of 
Drake’s  and  Halleck’s  ‘Croakers.’  But  it  is 
now  known  that  the  real  culprit  was  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  of  that  period.  ’  ’ 

As  The  Evangelist  has  a  large  circulation  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  gladly  give  to  this  letter  as  prominent 
a  place  in  its  next  issue  as  to  the  statement  in 
your  last. 

Mr.  Simeon  DeWitt  and  my  grandfather  were 
not  nearly  related.  They  were  second  cousins. 
But  my  grandfather  knew  him  well  and  valued 
highly  his  friendship.  My  father  knew  him  as 
a  man  much  older  than  himself  and  revered  him. 
Certainly  he  was  entitled  to  reverence  from  the 
younger  generation.  He  was  graduated  at 
Queen’s  (Rutgers)  College,  in  1776.  He  be¬ 
came  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
in  1780,  was  appointed  geographer,  or  chief 


topographical  engineer,  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  way  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  He 
served  through  the  war.  In  1784,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Surveyor-General  of  New  York.  In 
1796  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  United  States,  an  honor  the  more 
marked,  because  he  had  served  on  Washington’s 
staff  and  because  Washington  brought  to  his 
selection  the  judgment  of  an  expert.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  Mr.  DeWitt  declined  and  continued 
to  be  Surveyor-General  of  hie  native  State  until 
his  death.  In  1798  he  was  elected  Regent  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1817 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  in  1829  Chancellor.  In  these 
positions  he  labored  successfully — of  course  with 
others — to  promote  the  public  school  system. 

He  was  eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  and 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies,  among 
others  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
oldest  learned  Academy  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  first  to  urge  the  correction  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  maps  of  the  country  made  by 
himself  and  his  assistants  during  the  war,  and 
to  propose  surveys  for  the  purpose.  In  an  im¬ 
portant  sense  he  is  the  originator  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  While  Surveyor- 
General  of  New  York,  he  organized  a  series  of 
meteorological  observations  throughout  the  State, 
preparing  the  directions  himself;  and  he  should 
be  honored,  with  Henry,  and  Espy,  and  Meyer, 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
His  scientific  papers  contributed  to  the  journals 
of  learned  societies  were  not  only  many  and  val¬ 
uable  but  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He 
was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  science  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  period  of  his  public  career.  Few 
men  bad  finer  social  gifts:  and  they  were  all 
the  more  charming  because  they  rested  on  and 
sprang  out  of  a  profound  philanthropy.  He  was 
a  devout  Christian.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an 
elder  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  at 
the  time  of  hie  death  he  held  that  office  in  the 
Second  Dutch  Church  of  Albany.  When  he 
passed  away,  the  State  Government,  the  Church, 
the  city  in  which  he  died,  and  the  societies  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  appropriately  hon¬ 
ored  his  memory.  The  Society  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  to  which  he  belonged,  recorded  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  a  member  of  the  military  staff  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  “enumerated  his  military  and  civil 
services.” 

I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  to  point  out  an 
error  concerning  one  of  New  York’s  distinguished 
citizens,  which  has  been  corrected  again  and 
again,  and  in  doing  so  to  turn  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  those  things  for  which  he  should 
be  remembered,  his  patriotism,  his  philanthropy, 
his  scientific  attainments,  his  charming  social 
life,  his  high  character,  and  his  Christian  faith. 

John  DeWitt, 

Princeton  Throlooioal  Sbxinabt,  March  6, 1887. 

The  Rutgers  Riverside  Church  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  to  the  coming  of  its  new  min¬ 
ister,  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  whose  success 
in  the  old  country  gives  the  beet  promise  of 
what  he  will  be  in  the  New.  He  has  already 
distinguished  himself  both  as  a  scholar  and 
a  preacher.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
settled  in  Belfast  in  the  Elmwood  church. 
Belfast  is  a  city  of  churches,  especially  of 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Its  people  are  Scotch 
for  the  most  part,  and  to  them  the  Kirk  is  al¬ 
ways  dear.  “Elmwood”  is  the  Academic  Church 
of  the  city,  within  whose  walls  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  every  Sunday  representatives  of  culture 
and  learning  from  the  two  Colleges  of  the  city, 
professional  men  and  literary  people,  along  with  a 
good  number  of  the  shrewd,  energetic,  intelligent 
merchants  of  the  city,  to  worship  God  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers.  Here  Mr.  McComb 
was  settled  for  four  years.  After  such  an  expe¬ 
rience,  he  comes  to  this  country  in  the  prime  of 
hie  manhood,  at  thirty- four  years  of  age. 


RELIGIOUS  EXERCISE. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Happy  faces  are  now  more  universal  among 
Americans  than  formerly.  And  yet  the  London 
Pnnch,  in  a  January  issue,  persisted  in  pre¬ 
senting  as  the  typical  American  physiognomy, 
the  old  conventional,  dyspeptic,  wrinkled  counte¬ 
nance  of  Brother  Jonathan,  which  is  happily  a 
thing  of  the  past  on  these  shores.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises  and  athletic  sports.  Religion  was  evidently 
designed  to  promote  happiness  in  the  inner  man, 
and  it  works  by  the  same  law.  Religious  exer¬ 
cise  does  for  the  soul  what  riding  on  horseback 
does  for  the  physical  man.  There  has  been, 
however,  in  the  past  an  unwritten  law  in  gen¬ 
eral  operation  to  the  effect  that  a  spiritually  live 
Christian  must  be  shut  up  most  of  the  time  in 
his  “closet,”  or  he  would  spoil.  He  must  spend 
hie  days  in  seclusion  and  silence,  counting  up 
his  moods  and  microscopically  examining  them 
all  the  time  and  running  up  the  columns  of  his 
doubts  and  trying  to  balance  them. 

The  physician  says  to  the  bank  president  who 
comes  to  him  as  a  patient,  “All  you  need  is 
more  outdoor  exercise,  your  counting-room  is 
killing  you.”  So  the  Great  Physician  counsels 
the  sickly  disciple.  More  Christian  work  will 
put  your  fiuttering  heart  into  regular  and  healthy 
condition.  It  is  not  the  higher  criticism  that 
is  to  blame  for  your  running  down.  It  is  your 
indolent,  lazy,  lie-a-bed,  Christian  life.  The 
happiest  Christians  in  the  world  to  day,  are 
those  that  are  busiest  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  Lord  Jesus  himself  was  not  a  student  or 
divinity  professor.  He  was  always  about  his 
Father’s  business. 

His  most  excellent  disciple,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
once  wrote  in  his  diary:  “My  exercises  to-day 
have  been  most  sweet  and  heavenly,  lifting  my 
soul  to  the  seventh  heavens,”  and  this  with  the 
accent  of  one  who  has  just  come  in  from  a  long 
pull  on  an  Adirondack  Lake  with  a  fine  string 
of  speckled  trophies  over  his  shoulder.  Henry 
Varley  at  his  street  preaching  in  London,  and 
George  Muller  among  his  ten  thousand  orphans 
are  too  busy  and  too  happy  to  bother  themselves 
over  monographs  and  critical  studies.  “To  the 
winds  with  these  nightmares  of  the  dark  ages,” 
cry  the  advocates  of  religious  exercise ;  we  want  a 
chance  in  the  world  of  to-day  to  swing  out  faith, 
hope  and  charity. 

Religious  exercise  in  the  prayer-meeting,  the 
Gospel  mission  and  social  settlement,  though  it 
may  not  do  a  particle  of  good  to  any  one  else,  is 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  exerciser.  Pade¬ 
rewski  practices  his  piano  exercises  eight  hours 
a  day  to  keep  himself  in  condition.  Piano  ex¬ 
ercises  are  not  very  interesting  or  musical  in 
themselves,  neither  are  religious  exercises,  but 
the  Christian  needs  about  as  much  time,  at  them 
as  Paderewski,  if  he  is  to  be  a  good  disciple  of 
the  great  Master  and  to  get  any  music  and  joy 
out  of  life.  An  active,  earnest  working  parish 
is  the  only  happy  parish  in  the  world. 

If  a  person  should  enter  a  gymnasium  and  say, 
“Here  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  goipg  on 
!  every  day  from  morning  to  night.  How  these 
people  are  exerting  and  straining  themselves 
stripped  to  the  skin ;  why  they  are  actually  per¬ 
spiring  at  every  pore  here  in  mid-winter ;  but 
what  is  the  good  of  it  all  f  There  is  not  a 
single  marketable  article  produced  by  all  their 
toil  in  the  whole  building.”  The  director 
might  very  properly  reply,  “a  sound  mind  in  a 
Bound  body  is  the  best  goods  any  factory  can 
turn  out”  So  is  it  with  the  Christian  who  de¬ 
cides  daily  to  exercise  his  religious  gifts.  Work 
for  God  is  work  for  himself  and  on  himself.  Is 
it  true  as  one  of  our  sharpest  writers  has  said  ? 
“Three-quarters  of  the  forces  in  the  armies  of 
the  Lord  are  either  in  the  hospital  or  on  fur¬ 
lough.  ”  If  it  is,  would  that  some  power  could 
“Punch”  us  till  our  Christian  faces  were  all 
broken  out  in  those  contagious  smiles  which 
come  from  hard  and  healthy  religious  exercise. 
So  can  the  Church  surely  and  effectively  laugh 
agnosticism  to  scorn. 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  NAMES. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Professor  DeWitt 
of  Princeton  for  correcting  us  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Latin  names  given  to  so  many  of  the  towns 
of  Central  and  Western  New  York.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  the  tradition  in  regard  to  the  originator, 
or  discoverer,  or  baptizer  of  these  names,  should 
have  been  so  widely  spread  and  lasted  so  long. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
new  settlements  themselves — poor,  little  innocent 
creatures,  that  had  but  just  been  born— that 
they  should  have  been  thus  bespattered  with 
most  inappropriate  names,  when  they  were  too 
weak  to  protest  against  it.  Dr.  DeWitt  does 
not  give  the  real  name  of  the  pedantic  creature 
who  did  thus  besprinkle  one  of  the  fairest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But 
whatever  his  name,  it  was  not  DeWitt,  for 
which  mercy  let  all  that  bear  that  honored 
name  be  duly  thankful. 

As  to  giving  a  name  to  a  child,  every  little 
creature  that  is  born  into  the  world  has  its 
first  right,  as  it  raises  up  its  little  head  out 
of  the  cradle,  that  it  should  not  be  smoth¬ 
ered  while  drawing  its  first  breath,  by  being  fore¬ 
ordained  to  carry  all  its  life  a  ridiculous  name. 

As  to  the  naming  of  towns,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  the  absurdities  and  endless  rep¬ 
etitions  when  we  consider  the  countless  names 
we  have  to  produce.  The  growth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  burdened  by  its  over¬ 
growths.  Our  people  are  ever  on  the  march. 
Every  day  there  is  the  sound  of  the  axe  in  the 
forest,  and  a  log  cabin  rises  almost  as  quickly 
as  a  tent  could  be  pitched,  which  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  settlement,  that  is  no  sooner  come  into 
the  world  than  it  must  be  baptized  with  a  name. 
And  so  numerous  are  these  children  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  that  the  Mother  of  us  all  is  like 

“  The  old  woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe. 

Who  had  BO  many  children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Sometimes  a  happy  accident  will  suggest  a 
name.  A  miner,  who  thinks  be  has  struck  ore, 
will  give  the  spot  a  silvery  or  even  a  golden 
name,  but  if  disappointed,  he  blasts  it  forever  as 
the  Poor  Man’s  Gulch  I  But  he  must  not  give  up 
too  soon.  A  miner  in  Arizona,  who  bad  long  toiled 
in  vain  called  the  place  Tombstone,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  death  of  all  his  hopes,  but  pecking 
away,  the  tomb  gave  up  its  dead,  so  that  the 
gloomy  name  which  it  still  retains  is  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  triumph  that  followed  his  despair. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  new  homes  of 
America  were  not  found  by  miners  or  ad¬ 
venturers  of  any  kind,  but  by  emigrants  who 
marched  into  the  untrodden  wastes  to  find  new 
places  to  dwell  in.  The  sturdy  pioneer  who 
started  for  the  West  with  only  his  rifie  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  axe  to  blaze  his  path  through 
the  forest,  when  he  came  to  a  spot  where  he 
finally  pitched  hie  tent,  was  very  likely  to  give  it 
some  homespun  name  like  Polly  or  Betsey  or 
Mary  Jane. 

Of  all  things  to  be  avoided  should  be  the 
temptation  to  glorify  our  own  names,  by  at¬ 
taching  them  to  newly  discovered  places. 
In  all  cases  the  simpler  the  name  —  the 
easier  it  is  to  pronounce,  or  the  more  sugges¬ 
tive  it  is  of  the  place  itself,  whether  it  be 
a  hill  or  valley,  or  plain — the  better.  If  a  new 
settler,  crossing  a  prairie,  sees  in  the  distance 
a  solitary  tree,  why  may  he  not  pitch  his  tent 
under  it,  and  in  gratitude  for  its  protection, 
christen  the  spot  “The  Old  Oak’’  ?  That  will 
be  a  landmark  for  all  the  coming  generations, 
which  will  begin  their  narratives  with  a  picture 
of  the  old  oak  which  sheltered  their  ancestors. 
But  the  subject  is  endless,  and  having  started 
it,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  to  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
come  upon  the  stage. 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

While  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been 
directed  to  Crete,  there  is  farther  in  the  back¬ 
ground  another  movement  to  which  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  interest  and  hope.  However  it  may 
be  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  Southern  side  England  still  keeps  her  hold  in 
Egypt,  and  does  not  intend  to  let  go.  Why 
should  she  f  In  1882  she  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  Arabi  Pacha,  and  restored  order,  without  any 
help  from  France,  which  stood  off  at  a  distance, 
letting  England  take  all  the  hard  knocks.  Nor 
could  anything  better  have  happened  to  Egypt, 
which  under  English  control  has  been  restored 
to  a  degree  of  prosperity,  which  it  had  not 
known  for  centuries. 

Yet  from  the  very  beginning  till  now,  France 
has  been  barking  at  her  heels.  But  what  claim 
has  she  to  meddle  with  England  in  Egypt,  any 
more  than  England  has  to  meddle  with  France 
in  Tunis  ?  The  taking  of  Tunis  was  as  fiagrant 
an  act  as  ever  was  done  by  a  strong  power  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  a  weak  one.  Yet 
France  Las  got  her  heavy  hand  upon  Tunis,  and 
although  she  made  loud  promisee  of  giving  up 
control  when  she  had  “restored  order,’’  she 
does  not  intend  to  give  it  up  while  the  world 
stands.  Nor  do  we  care  whether  she  gives  it  up 
or  not.  Or  rather  we  do  care,  and  hope  that 
she  will  hold  her  own,  for  to  let  go  now  would 
only  be  to  throw  the  country  back  to  barbarism. 
Let  her  hold  on,  and  strengthen  her  power  in  the 
interest  of  civilization,  which  from  this  point  of 
vantage  she  will  spread  along  the  Mediterranean. 

And  England,  we  are  happy  to  add,  not  only 
intends  to  keep  hold  of  Egypt,  but  to  strengthen 
herself  in  Northern  Africa  by  a  movement  up 
the  Nile,  which  of  course  has  to  wait  on  the 
annual  rise,  which  begins  in  the  spring,  when 
the  snows  melt  on  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  mingling  with  the  tributaries  from  the  Lakes, 
will  swell  the  Nile  till  it  overflows  its  banks, 
and  rolls  down  in  a  tremendous  flood  to  the  sea. 
Then  the  English,  taking  advantage  of  this 
high  water,  will  push  rapidly  up  the  Nile 
while  the  state  of  the  river  is  such  that  they  can 
carry  large  steamers  past  the  cataracts  and  far 
into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

“Late  news  from  Cairo  fixes  the  start  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Nile  expedition  for  June  The  Egyptian  forces 
will  number  22,000,  strengthened  by  Anglo-Indian 
forces  to  a  total  of  82,000.  The  new  gunboats,  now 
being  completed  in  England  for  the  expedition, 
carry  each  six  machine  guns,  with  one  twelve- 
pounder.  They  have  only  two  feet  of  draught,  are 
twin  screw  boats,  and  carry  their  big  gun  forward. 
Six  of  these  formidable  craft  will  be  at  the  service 
of  the  expedition,  and  will  carry  the  most  terrible 
weapons  of  war  the  Dervishes  have  yet  encountered. 

“By  the  end  of  this  year  the  British  Government 
expects  to  bold  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  the 
White  Nile  to  the  Mediterranean.” 

Little  Greece  shows  her  pluck  and  courage, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  good  sense  to  the  last. 
To  the  terms  of  the  Powers,  she  replies  that  she 
is  willing  to  withdraw  her  ships  from  Crete,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  collision.  But  as 
to  withdrawing  her  troops  from  the  island,  that 
she  cannot  do,  as  it  would  leave  the  Greek  in¬ 
habitants  without  defence,  and  expose  them  to 
the  horrors  of  a  general  massacre.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  may  well  make  the  Powers  pause,  for  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  wish  to  repress  the  separate 
action  of  Greece,  yet  they  may  well  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  exposing  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  to  extermination.  The  blood  of  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  islanders  would  cry  from  every  hill  and 
valley  against  those  who  left  them  to  perish. 
This,  however,  is  an  alternative  that  is  hardly 
likely  to  occur,  as  the  rulers  of  England  would 
not  dare  to  meet  the  houses  of  parliament,  if 
they  had  abandoned  the  Christian  population  of 
Crete  to  massacre.  We  are  likely,  therefore,  to 


be  spared  this  last  horror,  and  if  as  the  outcome 
of  all,  Crete  is  really  allowed  to  have  a  separate 
government  of  the  island,  protected  by  all  the 
Powers,  then  indeed  her  brave  people  will  not 
have  struggled  in  vain. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  punishment 
administered  even  on  the  wicked.  But  there  is 
a  certain  satisfaction  to  our  sense  of  justice, 
when  we  see  pride  and  haughtiness  and  cruelty 
brought  down  into  the  dust.  Our  readers  may 
remember  the  report  last  year  of  a  case  of 
brutality  in  Germany,  when  a  laboring  man  en¬ 
tering  a  cafe  by  accident  ran  against  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  army,  who,  considering  it  a  mor¬ 
tal  offence,  at  once  drew  his  sword  and  ran  him 
through  on  the  spot  I  The  affair  made  a  great 
outcry  in  Germany,  and  was  the  text  for  a  fierce 
agitation  in  the  Reichstag  against  the  insolence 
of  the  army  officers.  The  Lieutenant  was 
brought  before  the  Courts  and  tried  and  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  the  Emperor  interfered, 
and  saved  him  from  the  punishment  which  he 
BO  richly  deserved.  This  leniency  toward  a 
murderer  created  a  great  outcry  all  over  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  other  countries.  But  the  mur¬ 
derer  apparently  thought  he  was  a  hero,  and 
swaggered  about  so  proudly  that  it  was  not  long 
before  he  got  into  a  duel,  which  apparently  is  a 
greater  offence  in  Germany  than  killing  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer  I  At  any  rate  he  was  again  tried, 
convicted,  and  this  time  had  not  the  Emperor 
to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble,  and  is  at  this 
moment  a  prisoner  in  a  fortress  for  three  years 
and  twenty  days  I  This  is  by  no  means  a  suffi¬ 
cient  punishment  for  his  crimes.  But  it  must 
be  a  relief  to  his  countrymen  to  know  that  such 
a  wild  beast  is  caged  at  last,  and  that  it  will  be 
three  years  before  he  is  again  let  loose  upon  his 
country. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

No  one  can  read  Miss  Armstrong’s  interesting 
account  of  the  Tuskegee  Conference  without 
realizing  something  of  the  practical  good  that 
must  result  from  such  gatherings,  and  we  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  for  another  long  report 
that  has  been  sent  us,  telling  of  the  many  guests 
from  North  and  South  and  of  their  delight  in 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  school  started 
at  Tuskegee  sixteen  years  ago,  and  has  850 
students  from  twenty-two  States,  eighty-one 
instructors,  and  a  colony  of  1,000  people  with 
thirty-seven  buildings,  all  except  three  having 
been  erected  by  the  students.  They  sawed  the 
lumber,  made  the  brick,  did  the  masonry,  car¬ 
pentry,  plastering,  painting  and  tin  spouting, 
and  the  school  property  is  now  valued  at  $280,- 
000.  The  students  are  trained  in  twenty-seven 
different  industries,  as  well  as  prepared  for 
teachers  of  their  race,  and  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  all  educational  and  forward  movement  for  his 
people.  He  understands  so  clearly  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  their  way  and  is  so  practical  in  ail  his 
methods  of  meeting  them  that  he  inspires  confi¬ 
dence  wherever  he  goes. 

In  his  address  last  week  he  called  attention  to 
the  original  purpose  of  these  Conferences  saying : 

They  were  designed  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

rt,  with  the  view  of  finding  out  such  troub- 
were  within  our  own  power  to  remedy. 
We  can  remedy  our  industrial  condition,  we  can 
lengthen  our  school  term  with  money  and  labor, 
we  can  have  a  higher  order  of  religion  and  bet¬ 
ter  morals  and  we  can  acquire  property.  I  hope 
each  one  has  come  to  get  something  to  carry 
back  with  him.  The  Conference  will  not  amount 
to  much  if  you  simply  consider  yourself  alone. 
You  must  carry  into  your  own  community,  the 
help  you  get  here.  Lay  hold  of  something  that 
will  h^  you  and  then  use  it  to  help  somebody 
else.  We  want  to  see  evidence  of  the  value  of 
these  meetings  in  every  community.  I  hope  you 
will  all  speak  out.  We  want  to  know  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Do  not  exaggerate.  If 
things  are  bad  say  so,  if  good  say  so.  No  one 
has  been  asked  to  prepare  any  speech.  Speak 
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eimply  as  if  at  your  own  fireside  or  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  only  two  or  three. 

Among  the  encouraging  reports  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Hon.  R.  L.  Smith  of  Oakland,  Texas, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  who 
said:  “About  five  years  ago  I  began  to  look  at 
the  condition  of  my  people.  I  found  them  mak¬ 
ing  good  crops,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bales 
of  cotton  per  acre,  but  their  homes  were  small 
and  the  infiuences  bad.  In  1890  I  started  a 
society  called  the  Village  Improvement  Society. 
We  have  fifty-six  members  in  a  village  of  200 
people.  In  five  years  fifteen  families  have  spent 
$10,000  in  improvements.  The  surrounding 
country  has  been  helped  by  our  work.  Our 
smallest  house  now  has  four  rooms  in  it  and 
some  have  eight  rooms.  Last  year  we  extended 
order  and  called  it  the  ‘Farmer’s  Improvement 
Society’  with  about  700  members.  We  have 
five  purposes,  to  get  out  of  debt  and  keep  out, 
to  adopt  improved  methods  of  farming,  to  co¬ 
operate  in  buying  and  selling,  to  get  homes  and 
improve  them.  ’’ 


The  securing  of  the  Pearsons  Fund  of  $200,000 
by  Colorado  College  is  of  more  than  local  sig¬ 
nificance.  That  so  many  parts  of  the  country 
should  have  cooperated  to  invest  this  large  sum 
of  money  in  one  of  our  Western  institutions  of 
learning  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  great  interest.  But 
this  noble  gift  has  been  made  chiefiy  because  it 
has  been  realized  that  Colorado  College,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  such  new  institutions  as  the  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Albany  Colleges,  are  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  work  and  infiuence.  The  fact  that  in 
its  student  list  this  year  Colorado  College  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  four  Eastern  Colleges 
— Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Yale  and  Princeton — 
young  men  who,  after  breaking  down  physically 
at  home,  are  able  to  go  on  successfully  with  a 
part  or  all  of  their  College  work  in  Colorado — 
is'a  prophecy  of  the  serivce  the  College  is  to  ren¬ 
der  the  country  at  large  in  future  days.  The  in¬ 
stitution  is  planned  on  liberal  lines;  its  spirit 
is  earnestly  Christian ;  its  President,  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Slocum,  formerly  a  Congregational  pastor 
at  Newburyport,  and  later  in  Baltimore,  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  executive  force,  and  has 
gathered  around  him  a  faculty  in  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  plans  and  hopes.  With  its  endow¬ 
ment  in  hand,  this  institution  has  a  bright 
future  before  it. 


Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  says  (page  14)  that  mis¬ 
sionary  operations  are  not  on  the  verge  of  ruin 
— as  some  seem  to  think.  The  work  itself  was 
never  more  promising.  It  is  being  carried  for* 
ward  with  faithfulness  and  a  larger  element  of 
self-denial  than  has  been  usual,  or  necessary, 
in  years  gone.  The  real  shadow  in  the  picture 
is  the  financial  situation,  and  to  relieve  this  it 
is  proposed  that  Easter  Sunday,  April  18th,  be 
availed  of  for  a  special  collection  throughout 
the  Church.  We  call  attention  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  excellent  suggestions,  and  also  to  the 
very  brief,  comprehensive  and  significant  show¬ 
ing  by  William  Rankin,  Esq.  And  hereupon 
some  will  surely  raise  the  question — How  is  it 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  on  our  great'mis- 
sion  fields,  and  at  the  same  time  a  notable  pause, 
and  even  shrinkage,  in  her  benevolent  finances — 
such  as  is  here  made  clear  ? 


One  of  our  readers  who  is  deeply^interested  in 
the  temperance  cause  sends  us  a  letter  for  which 
we  have  no  room  in  our  crowded  columns  this 
week;  but  we  must  make  public  her  request  for 
any  literature  on  the  subject  which  is*so  near 
her  heart.  She  needs  it  for  distribution  in  her 
immediate  neighborhood  in  North  Carolina, 
where  little  is  being  done  to  check  the  spread  of 
intemperance  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  and 
will  be  grateful  for  anything  sent  to  Mrs.  Hagar 
A.  Murrell,  Garnett  School,  Pollockville,  N.  C. 


“A  HAPPY  LIFE.” 

We  quote  the  title  of  a  little  book  by  Mary 
Davis  Steele  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  which  we  made 
special  note  in  The  Evangelist  some  months 
since,  in  order  to  introduce  a  memorial  notice 
of  the  gifted  woman  whose  gracious  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  her  city  and  to  society  is  at 
last  done.  She  died  week  before  last  and  the 
Dayton  papers  come  to  us  with  unusual  tributes 
to  her  memory  and  her  worth.  The  Journal  con¬ 
tains  in  full  the  memorial  sermon  of  her  pastor. 


Dr.  Work  of  the  Third-street  Presbyterian 
Church  and  The  Herald  gives  a  column  to  a 
singularly  tender  and  appreciative  sketch  of  her 
character  and  work.  She  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  W.  Steele,  a  son  of  Dayton 
who  helped  to  make  it  the  “Gem  City’’  of  Ohio, 
and  her  father’s  spirit  lived  in  his  child  as  an 


inspiration  and  a  purpose  which  every  citizen 
recognized  and  revered.  It  was  a  religion  with 
her  to  win  his  approval,  to  enter  into  his  plans 
for  the  city’s  improvement,  to  fulfil  and  perpet¬ 
uate  his  beneficent  and  Christian  service.  The 
secret  of  her  constant  activity,  her  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  highest  aims,  her  tireless  vigilance  for 
ways  and  occasions  of  doing  good,  was,  on  its 
human  side,  a  heart-beat  in  unison  with  her 
dearest  friend,  and  on  its  divine  aide,  a  steady 


touch  of  the  heart  above. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  hers  was  “a 


happy  life.’’  Yet  she  hardly  knew  a  day  in 
which  she  was  free  from  bodily  pain,  and  her 
work  was  done  in  the  retirement  of  a  chamber 
from  which  she  rarely  ventured  or  had  power  to 
remove.  In  this  radiant  center  of  intense  liv¬ 
ing  her  plans  were  formed  and  her  powers  of 
achievement  were  exercised  and  perfected.  She 
thought  as  she  wrought,  not  for  herself  but 
altogether  for  others.  She  gave  all  her  life 
away ;  how  could  it  be  other  than  supremely 
blessed !  She  was  the  organizer  and  manager  of 
clubs  and  societies  for  the  city,  the  State  and 
the  nation.  Her  correspondence  was  world 
wide.  She  was  known  and  felt  in  every  county 
and  in  almost  every  village  of  Ohio ;  she  was 
familiar  with  the  best  people  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  and  her  knowledge  of  affairs  was  so  exact, 
her  skill  in  practical  matters  so  perfect,  that  her 
pen  was  a  magic  wand,  a  living  presence.  There 
is  something  delightful  in  this  method  of  ruling 
and  blessing  the  world  from  an  unseen  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Her  eulogist  in  Dayton  says  truly  that  she 
was  its  “most  useful  citizen  unknown  by  face 
to  most  of  those  indebted  to  her.  ’  ’  This  is  a 
most  instructive  record,  a  study  of  pure  spirit 
triumphant  over  all  the  ills  to  which  our  fiesh 
is  heir.  What  a  victory  is  such  a  life  I  We 
need  not  wait  for  death  to  find  it. 

Of  her  special  literary  work,  the  writer  in  the 
Dayton  Herald  thus  concisely  speaks : 


Her  writing  for  publication  b^an  in  1885 
with  a  series  of  unsigned  articles  in  The  Evan- 

felist.  The  highest,  happiest  praise  to  her  was 
er  father’s  admiring  tribute  to  one  of  these 
papers  when  ignorant  of  its  origin.  In  1888  she 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  “The  Learned 
Lady  of  Gournay, ’’  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  “John  Evlyn’s  Youth,’’  and  “John  Evlyn  at 
Sayes  Court,’’  both  in  the  same  magazine.  In 
18^  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  gave  space  to 
an  interesting  paper  entitled  “Scientific  Vision¬ 
aries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.’’  The  Cycle 
published  a  series  of  six  articles  on  early  and 
naif- forgotten  literary  women,  beginning  with 
the  life  of  Cristine  de  Pisane.  During  the  past 
six  years  contributions  from  Miss  Steele’s  mn 
have  been  scattered  through  the  pages  of  The 
Evangelist,  The  Interior,  The  Independent  and 
Education.  A  paper  in  the  latter  magazine  will 
appear  some  time  this  winter.  Two  books  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  Dayton  Public  Library  bear 
Miss  Steele’s  name  upon  the  title  page— Early 
Dayton  and  A  Happy  Life.  The  first  is  the 
story  of  our  own  dear  town,  told  by  her  ready, 
willing  pen ;  the  second  is  an  unconscious  ser¬ 
mon  to  invalids  on  the  value  which  life  may  be 
made  to  yield  to  those  whom  it  has  overloaded 
with  suffering.  R.  A.  S. 


WHAT  CLAIMS  HAS  ELMIBA  COLLEGE  ON 
GKEATEB  NEW  YOBK  PBESBYTEBIANS  t 

Since  it  became  known  that  Dr.  Mackenzie 
secured  $65,000  in  Elmira  and  the  western  part 
of  the  State  towards  a  $100,000  endowment  for 
Elmira  (Allege,  many  in  this  city  have  asked 
the  above  question.  The  claims  of  the  College 
are  in  the  highest  sense  just  and  reasonable, 
and  should  appeal  to  every  loyal  Presbyterian  in 
this  city.  The  institution  was  established  by 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  far  sighted  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  For  years  he  kept  it  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  care.  When  it  grew  to  be  worth  about 
$250,000,  he  presented  it  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  never  be  neglected  by  that  body 
in  its  financial  interests. 

Throughout  all  the  years  of  its  existence,  this 
College  has  done  for  its  students  all  that  any 
high-class  institution  could  do.  It  has  provided 
a  spacious  College  residence,  surrounded  by  exten¬ 
sive  and  beautiful  grounds;  maintained  a  home 
life  pure  and  free,  yet  ever  tempered  by  Chris¬ 
tian  infiuences ;  required  the  high  grade  schol¬ 
arship  peculiar  to  the  best  American  Colleges ; 
and  in  various  ways  not  necessary  here  to  particu¬ 
larize,  it  has  been  generous  in  aiding  students  to 
an  amount  far  exceeding  that  now  asked  lor  to 
complete  the  $100,000  fund.  It  has  been  loyal  to 
the  Synod  in  every  suggestion  made  by  its  semi¬ 
annual  visitors.  It  has  never  drawn  one  dollar 
for  any  purpose  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Synod 
which  has  the  honor  of  possessing  it,  and  whose 
daughters  it  has  been  educating  on  terms  gener¬ 
ous  in  the  extreme.  The  citizens  of  Elmira  and 
friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  Synod  have 
pledged  $65,000  on  condition  that  the  amount  be 
increased  to  $100,000. 

The  relationship  of  the  College  to  the  Sjmod 
(which  is  a  most  desirable  one),  has  the  effect 
of  making  it  almost  impossible,  outside  of 
Elmira,  to  appeal  to  any  but  Presbyterians. 

With  the  sum  of  $100,000  secur^,  the  insti¬ 
tution  will  have  the  brightest  prospects  of  its 
history,  because  beyond  this  new  endowment 
are  gifts  that  will  then  become  available.  These 
statements  with  the  fact  that  Greater  New  York 
represents  the  largest  wealth  of  the  Synod  that 
owns  Elmira  College,  constitute  her  claim. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  wisely  and 
with  commendable  earnestness  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  cooperate  with  Dr. 
Mackenzie  in  bringing  this  worthy  cause  to  the 
attention  of  individuals  and  churches,  viz :  the 
Revs.  John  Hall,  LL.D.,  Chairman,  Milton  Merle 
Smith,  D.D.,  Secretary,  George  Alexander,  D.D., 
John  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D., 
and  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  no  doubt 
take  similar  action  at  its  first  meeting  as  a 
number  of  its  members  have  already  taken  an 
active  interest  in  this  movement.  A  conference 
has  been  held  and  a  temporary  committee  con¬ 
stituted  to  have  the  matter  in  charge  until  the 
Presbytery  meets.  There  are  no  doubt  persons 
in  Greater  New  York  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  endowment.  If  they  will  communicate  with 
the  Rev.  A.  Cameron  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  at  156 
Fifth  avenue,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  them  a 
full  statement  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
College  and  of  the  intention  of  the  management 
concerning  its  future. 


The  receipts  of  our  Foreign  Board  for  the 
month  of  February  just  passed  are  $1,007.94  better 
than  for  the  same  month  of  1896.  The  chief 
gain  is  from  the  Women’s  Boards— $11,926.49. 
As  for  the  “Churches’’  they  show  a  loss  of 
$7,780.15,  though  it  may  be  that  the  money  is 
in  the  hands  of  church  custodians,  and  unfor¬ 
warded.  The  total  amount  forthcoming  during 
the  month  was  $85,31.41.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  ten  months  of  the  current  church  year  which 
have  now  elapsed  were  $420,103.61.  The  loss  as 
compared  with  these  months  of  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  is  $114,235.59. 
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KX.  T&EASITKKB  RANKIN  ON  CAUSES  OF  DEBT. 

One  of  the  topics  assigned  for  monthly  concert 
in  March  by  our  Foreign  Board  is  “Causes  of 
debt.”  I  have  been  looking  over  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Treasurer  Dulles  and  And  his 
total  cash  receipts  for  that  current  year  to  be 
1879,749.  Going  back  eight  years  to  1888,  when 
my  last  annual  report  as  treasurer  was  published 
and  deducting  110,000,  a  special  for  home  pur¬ 
poses,  the  receipts  were  8891,180.  Since  1888 
the  average  yearly  receipts  have  been  8890,422. 
During  these  eight  years  the  work  abroad  has 
been  growing.  In  1888  American  missionaries 
in  the  field  numbered  502,  in  1896,  668.  In  1888 
the  number  of  ordained  native  pastors  was  151, 
in  1896,  180.  In  1888  communicants  in  native 
churches  were  23,740,  in  1896,  30,800.  Other 
illustrations  of  growth  might  be  given  but  these 
may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  figures  indicate  the  cause  of  debt.  The 
work  abroad  is  advancing  and  expansion  involves 
expense.  The  income  at  home  if  not  diminish¬ 
ing  is  at  best  a  stationary  quantity.  Our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  in  eight  years  added  221,  - 
000  to  its  communion  rolls. 

Does  not  this  fact  suggest  a  more  appropriate 
“readjustment”  as  it  applies  to  official  salaries 
than  that  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Butler  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist  f  William  Rankin. 

Nbwabk,  March  8, 1807. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  ROCHESTER. 

To  THB  Editob  or  Thb  Evanokust  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  view  of  the  alarming  debt  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board— yearly  increasing — 
some  earnest  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Nelson  Millard,  pas¬ 
tor)  have  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  this  terri¬ 
ble  debt  may  be  extinguished,  or  so  reduced  as 
to  ensure  its  speedy  wiping  out  The  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  responsible  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  debt;  the  Church  ought  to,  and 
must  pay  it  It  is  neither  wise  nor  fair  that  its 
rich  members  alone  should  do  it;  neither  is 
there  wisdom  or  right  in  depending  upon  lega¬ 
cies  which  may  never  come  to  hand. 

The  whole  Church  must  pay  the  debt  every 
member  helping.  It  is  estimated  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  thirty-five  cents  per  capita,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  these 
United  States,  would  cancel  the  debt  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter  has  started  on  this  enterprise  of  debt-paying; 
and  for  the  four  Sundays  of  March,  contribu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  thirty-five 
cents  a  head.  The  larger  gifts  will  of  course 
serve  to  cover  the  inability  of  those  too  poor  to 
aid. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan,  boxes  suitably 
labelled,  have  been  placed  at  each  door  of  the 
church  edifice,  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday-school- 
rooms,  and  Dr.  Millard  calls  attention  to  the 
subject  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday,  urging 
loyal  and  loving  interest  in  the  proposed  plan. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  land,  that  this  incubus  of  debt, 
hindering  the  work  of  the  Lord,  should  go  on 
increasing  ?  Let  every  Presbyterian  Church 
take  up  this  work  and  every  member  do  his  and 
her  part  promptly  and  honestly  and  the  debt  will 
be  paid ;  and  God’s  blessing  will  surely  follow. 

Mrs.  Gerard  Arink. 
Rochrstbb,  K.  Y.,  March  7. 

The  Rev.  Horace  T.  Chadsey,  Mapleton  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. ,  was  elected  stated  clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Niagara,  February  25th,  to  succeed 
Rev.  H.  K.  Sanbome,  the  latter  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Alton,  Ill. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  is  yet  seeking  for 
novelties.  It  is  said  that  some  250  schemes  have 
been  sent  in.  One  suggestion  was  the  building 
of  three  new  Eiffel  Towers  near  the  old  one,  the 
whole  four  being  connected  at  their  summits  by 
a  platform.  Another  proposal  was  to  moor  a 
real  live  whale  in  the  Seine. 


RECEPTION  TO  PROF.  HENRY  GOODWIN 
SMITH. 

The  Lane  Club,  an  association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Lane  Seminary,  gave  a  very  pleasant  recep¬ 
tion  to  Professor  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  and  his 
wife  on  the  evening  of  March  2d.  Professor 
Smith  and  his  estimable  wife  have  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  upon  the  Cincinnati  com¬ 
munity,  in  its  Presbyterian  circles.  He  has  been 
welcomed  kindly  by  all  parties,  and  promises  to 
be  a  useful  and  effective  factor  in  the  future  of 
Lane  Seminary. 

The  reception  was  a  public  welcome  of  him  to 
his  new  and  important  field  of  work  by  those 
who  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
Seminary  as  its  graduates  and  friends.  Some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  prominent  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  ministers,  eld¬ 
ers,  laymen  and  their  wives,  assembled  upon 
invitation  at  the  Seminary,  and  the  halls,  the 
chapel,  the  large  Faculty  parlor,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  lecture-room  were  alive  with  the  moving 
throngs.  Happy  congratulations  were  exchanged, 
and  high  hopes  were  aroused  and  expressed  for 
the  future  of  the  Seminary,  and  for  the  success 
of  the  young  professor.  Professor  Smith  has 
entered  fully  and  heartily  into  his  work,  and 
Lane  is  looking  forward  to  a  bright  future. 

A.  B.  R. 

Cincinnati,  March  6. 


The  Victorian  Era  celebration  of  the  coming 
summer  bids  fair  to  turn  a  great  stream  of  bene¬ 
factions  into  the  treasuries  of  the  various  humane 
institutions  of  Britain.  Large  donations  and 
promises  of  yearly  subscriptions  are  being  made 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital  Fund  for  Lon¬ 
don.  A  sustentation  fund  for  the  relief  of 
under-paid  clergy  may  be  established  by  the 
Church  of  England  to  commemorate  the  jubilee. 
A  Southampton  gentleman  has  offered  £5,000 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  town  hail  for  that 
place,  provided  nineteen  similar  donations  are 
made.  Mr.  W.  Hartmann  of  Tangley  Mere, 
Guildford,  has  given  £3,000  towards  the  pro¬ 
posed  convalescent  home  for  women  in  Surrey, 
and  Sir  William  Gray  has  offered  £2,000  towards 
the  erection  of  a  Victorian  hospital  in  West 
Hartlepool.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
£10,000  on  behalf  of  the  twenty-eight  unsec¬ 
tarian  homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  maintained 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  The  Royal 
South  Hants  Infirmary  is  asking  for  a  jubilee 
fund  of  £20,000.  Accession  day,  June  20,  being 
Sunday,  either  Saturday,  June  19,  or  Monday, 
21,  will  be  observed  as  a  national  holiday  in 
celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The 
Queen’s  eight  famous  cream-colored  horses  are 
being  taken  out  into  the  streets  of  London,  to 
accustom  them  to  the  traffic  in  preparation  for 
the  Royal  procession.  A  new  coinage  will  be 
issued  in  June  to  mark  the  great  event 


Last  week  we  referred  to  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Lewis  Hallock,  the  oldest  practicing  physician 
in  this  city,  if  not  in  the  country,  and  who  had 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  from  its 
very  beginning— sixty-seven  years  ago.  Hardly 
had  we  paid  our  tribute  to  him  before  be 
breathed  his  last  thus  ending  a  life  not  only  of 
great  length,  but  one  of  constant  service  to  his 
Master  and  to  his  fellow  men. 


A  mass  meeting  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of 
the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  held 
at  Cooper  Union,  Thursday  evening,  March 
11th,  at  8  o’clock.  Mayor  Strong  will  preside, 
and  among  the  speakers  already  secured  are. 
Bishop  Potter,  President  Low,  Samuel  Gompers 
and  Rabbi  Gottheil.  The  call  for  the  meeting 
is  signed  by  several  hundred  representative  citi¬ 
zens. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  has  been  fail¬ 
ing  for  some  weeks  past,  died  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  on  Monday  morning,  March  8th,  the 
same  day  of  March  on  which  her  distinguished 
husband  died  just  ten  years  ago.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Artemas  Bullard,  M.D.  of  West 
Sutton,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Beecher  went  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
in  August,  1895,  unattended,  to  celebrate  her 
eighty-third  birthday  and  to  visit  her  youngest 
son,  Herbert.  She  stood  the  journey  well  and 
returned  in  good  health.  A  few  months  ago  she 
went  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sco- 
ville  in  Stamford,  and  while  there  fell  and 
fractured  her  hip.  She  was  never  after¬ 
ward  able  to  leave  the  house.  Her  living  chil¬ 
dren  are  Mrs.  Samuel  Scoville  of  Stamford, 
Colonel  Henry  Barton  Beecher  of  Brooklyn, 
William,  a  lawyer,  with  an  office  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  Bank  building.  New  York,  and  Herbert, 
captain  of  a  steamship  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Her  life  during  her  famous  husband’s  brilliant 
ministry  at  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn  was, 
for  the  most  part  one  of  quiet  domestic  happi¬ 
ness.  Upon  her  devolved  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  household,  Mr.  Beecher’s  time  being 
fully  occupied  in  hie  various  clerical,  literary, 
and  lecturing  engagements.  His  labors  were 
made  lighter  by  her  tact  and  energy,  and  in  the 
days  of  nis  great  trouble  she  stood  by  him  with 
unwavering  affection  and  loyalty.  She  was  a 
woman  of  much  independence  and  strength  of 
character. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  will  hold  its  closing 
meeting  for  the  season  on  Monday  evening  next, 
March  15th,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  There  will 
be  the  usual  entertainment,  choice  music,  and 
addresses.  The  latter  will  be  twenty-minute 
discussions  of  Church  Polity,  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Swentzel,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  speaking  for  Epis¬ 
copacy;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  for  Congregationalism  ;  and  the  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  Preebyterial  mode  of  government.  All  who 
purpose  to  attend  are  earnestly  requested  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  tickets  by  Saturday,  13th  instant,  in 
order  that  ample  entertainment  may  be  provided. 
Tickets  (81)  may  be  had  at  10  Bast  Twenty- 
third  street,  or  of  Mr.  Scott  Foster,  395  Canal 
street.  The  occasion  will  doubtless  prove  one 
of  great  interest. 

The  Christian  Alliance  and  the  International 
Missionary  Alliance  (the  latter  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Clifton  Springs, )  have  united  under  the 
name  of  “The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli¬ 
ance.”  The  management  of  the  new  society 
will,  we  are  told,  be  slightly  modified  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  lessons  that  have  been  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  seven  years. 
The  missionary  training  school  and  printing 
plant  of  the  new  society  will  probably  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  city  to  Nyack,  for  reasons  of 
economy.  The  Christian  Alliance,  of  which  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  has  been  a  chief  officer, 
attracted  no  small  attention  to  itself  at  Old  Or¬ 
chard  lust  summer,  and  later  on  here  in  New 
York,  by  its  success  in  gathering  gifts  large  and 
small  for  the  support  of  its  growing  missionary 
work.  _ 

The  First  Church  of  Rochester,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  note  of  a  good  lady,  is  taking  in  hand 
the  matter  of  its  privilege  and  duty  in  behalf  of 
the  missionary  finances  of  the-  Church.  When 
our  churches  generally  of  the  same  rank,  begin 
to  awake  and  bestir  themselves,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  excuses  for  diminished  collections,  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  of  value — world  wide  ! 

Wednesday,  March  17th,  (St.  Patrick’s  Day) 
has  been  set  apart  by  the  Irish  Branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  as  a  “day  of  special  and 
united  prayer  for  Ireland.”  The  call  is  very 
influentially  signed  and  couched  in  proper  terms, 
expressive  of  deep  sorrow  in  view  of  the  many 
and  sharp  divisions  of  Christian  brethren  in 
Ireland. 
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SKCOND  YOUTH. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Life’s  middle  passage  safely  passed. 

Youth  for  awhile  returns; 

On  every  headland  once  again 
Signal  or  beacon  burns. 

And  Faith  and  Hope,  that  fainting  sank 
Beneath  the  stormy  main. 

Rise  from  their  grave  and  plume  their  wings. 
And  sing  to  us  again. 

And  Love  comes  back,  with  sweeter  smiles 
Than  those  he  wore  of  yore. 

And  Just  as  wickedly  beguiles 
And  mocks  us  as  before. 

For  but  an  hour  1  The  lights  g;o  out 
In  ashes  cold  and  grey; 

And  we  go  forth  to  life  and  love 
Whose  joy  shall  not  decay. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  TUSKE6EE. 

By  L.  N.  Armstrong. 

In  organizing  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference, 
Mr.  Booker  Washington  has  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  capacity  for  self-help  shown  by  the 
negro.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
make  the  suggestion  of  a  start  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  to  point  the  way,  but  given  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  push,  the  country-bred  negro  is  proving  that 
he  has  both  ambition  and  power  to  advance. 

The  object  of  the  Conferences  is  to  call  to¬ 
gether  the  negro  farmers  and  laborers  from  the 
plantations  of  Alabama  “in  order,’’  as  Mr. 
Washington  says,  “to  talk  over  their  own  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  devise  some  means  to  bring  about 
a  remedy ;  and  to  confine  the  discussion  to  things 
within  our  own  power  to  cure.  ’’ 

Starting  in  this  independent  spirit,  asking  no 
aid  from  north  or  south,  the  Conferences  have 
kept  to  a  standard  of  simplicity  and  frankness 
rather  remarkable  among  such  numbers  as  are 
gathered  there.  This  tone  of  truthfulness  about 
conditions  has  caused  the  Conference  to  prove  a 
most  practical  place  in  which  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  and  each  year  sees  at  Tuskegee  a 
larger  number  of  teachers,  heads  of  Colleges  and 
schools,  and  others  engaged  in  work  for  the 
negro  or  in  sociological  study. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  was  held  during 
the  last  week  in  February.  All  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  during  the  early  morning  hours  of 
Conference  day,  a  traveler  over  the  uneven  roads 
leading  toward  Tuskegee,  would  find,  as  bis 
companions  in  the  mud,  mule-wagons  and  carts 
of  all  descriptions,  wending  a  slow  way  toward 
the  big  school  on  the  hill.  Upon  arriving,  the 
mules  are  unhitched  and  tied  to  a  fence  or 
tethered  in  a  vacant  field,  and  left  to  a  day  of 
meditation  while  their  owners  accompanied  by 
wives  and  children  join  the  crowd  already  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  long  low  pavilion. 

The  roof  and  walls  are  hung  with  flags,  in  gay 
contrast  to  the  rows  of  dark  faces.  A  group  of 
singers  is  singing  plantation  melodies  while  the 
crowd  assembles. 

“  Oh  Freedom  over  me 
Over  me 

And  before  I'd  be  a  slave 
I’d  be  burled  in  my  grave. 

And  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free.” 

So  run  the  words  of  one. 

The  aim  of  the  Conferences  being  primarily  to 
get  people  out  of  debt,  the  chief  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  mortgage  system.  Many  who  have 
heard  Mr.  Washington  speak  remember  hie  con¬ 
stant  reiteration  of  the  thought  that  before  the 
plantation  n^ro  can  advance  morally  or  politi¬ 
cally  or  in  any  way,  he  must  become  a  free  man. 

The  man  who,  for  the  rent  of  his  land  and  for 
his  daily  food,  mortgages  his  crop  before  it  is 
planted,  his  house,  his  stock,  bis  plough,  his 
children’s  labor,  cannot  rise.  The  dead  weight 
of  debt  on  his  shoulders  bows  him  lower  and 
lower  until  he  is  indeed  a  slave.  It  is  a  fact 


that  many  men  in  this  plight  have  not  even  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  independence  is  possible  to 
them.  Such  plans  as  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Washington  have  never  occurred  to  them,  and 
since  emancipation  cast  them  loose  from  the 
somewhat  interested  care  of  the  slave-owner, 
they  have  remained  in  a  condition  but  a  step 
beyond  that  of  actual  servitude. 

With  such  men  the  advice  “Do  not  mortgage 
your  crop  this  year,’’  must  be  followed  by  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  of  how  not  to  mortgage,  such  as 
“Raise  more  v^etables,  hogs,  poultry;  do  not 
buy  anything  that  you  can  do  without ;  keep  out 
of  law-suits ;  do  not  go  on  excursions ;  pay  off 
the  old  debt  as  soon  as  possible  and  do  not  make 
a  new  one.’’  The  one-room  cabin  must  go  with 
the  mortgage  system.  For  morality  cannot  exist 
in  such  a  place,  and  it  can  never  be  a  home  to 
which  a  child  who  has  begun  to  learn  of  better 
things  ought  to  return. 

Six  Conferences  having  been  held,  it  is  thought 
that  there  should  begin  to  be  signs  of  change 
in  communities  which  have  come  within  the 
range  of  their  influence.  And  reports  from  such 
places  show  that  those  hopes  are  not  in  vain. 
One  man  after  another  told  of  the  improvement 
which  he  or  his  neighbors  had  been  able  to 
make,  and  if  in  some  cases  they  felt  as  if  nothing 
had  been  done,  still  the  general  tone  was  one  of 
courage. 

The  Alabama  term  in  most  colored  schools  is 
three  months.  If  this  is  to  be  extended,  the 
people  must  pay  the  extra  cost  from  their  own 
pockets.  They  are  learning  that  they  must  do 
this,  even  at  great  sacrifices,  if  their  children 
are  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  school.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  with  a  growing  demand  for  longer 
terms  and  better  teachers,  the  State  will  before 
long  make  more  adequate  appropriations.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  a  sign  of  genuine  determination  to 
have  the  “learning’’  whether  or  no,  when  poor 
men  like  those  who  attend  the  Tuskegee  Confer¬ 
ence  report  that  they  have  provided  means  for 
their  children  to  attend  school  for  two,  three  or 
four  months  more  than  the  original  three. 

Local  Conferences  are  being  formed  on  the 
Tuskegee  plan,  and  prove  a  practical  way  of  car¬ 
rying  to  remote  communities  those  ideas  of 
thrift  and  honesty  and  morality  for  which 
Tuskegee  stands. 

The  following  Declarations  will  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  the  Conference  of  1897 : 

1.  We  believe  there  must  be  ownership  of  the 
soil  as  the  foundation  of  all  progress  and,  since 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  negro  race  live  by 
agriculture,  we  urge  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  improved  methods  of  farming,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  stock,  poultry  and  fruit. 

2.  We  discourage  extravagance  and  advise  all 
to  live  on  less  than  they  earn,  that  they  may 
have  homes  and  money  in  the  bank,  which  are 
among  the  best  evidences  of  our  worth  and 
progress. 

3.  We  advise  preparation  to  withstand  compe¬ 
tition  that  we  may  continue  to  share,  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  degree,  the  common  and  skilled  labor  of 
the  South,  inasmuch  as  in  the  business  world 
fitness,  not  color,  will  be  the  test. 

4.  We  urge  that  each  community  keep  its 
school  open  six  months  or  more  in  th  year  and 
that  our  young  people  be  kept  busy,  in  school  or 
at  work,  that  they  may  not  become  loafers  and 
criminals. 

5.  We  should  make  the  immoral,  among  the 
leaders  or  in  the  ranks,  feel  the  force  of  our 
condemnation.  Ministers  should  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  religion  should  enter  into  the  smallest 
details  of  daily  life. 

6.  We  recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
white  and  black  races  in  the  South  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  remove  ob¬ 
stacles  to  our  mutual  progress. 

7.  In  morals,  education  and  property  we  note, 
each  year,  a  steady  gain.  We  advise  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  Negro  Ck>nferences  throughout  the  South. 


A  REMNANT  OF  THE  8EMIN0LES. 

By  General  C.  B[.  Howard. 

In  a  brief  stay  at  Miami,  on  Biscayne  Bay, 
Florida,  a  few  days  since,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  above  what  is  locally  styled  “the  falls’’ 
of  the  Miami  river,  and  penetrating  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  Everglades.  What  is  more  rare 
for  tourist  eyes,  or  for  any  white  man,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  find,  I  might  say,  fall  upon,  a 
Seminole  camp.  Like  all  their  brother  aborigi¬ 
nes,  whom  I  have  visited,  whether  in  the  woods 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  or  among 
the  couteaua  of  Dakota,  the  mountains  of  Mon¬ 
tana  or  Arizona,  or  the  tribes  of  the  great  West¬ 
ern  plains — the  Seminoles  are  jealous  of  too  great 
familiarity  of  the  white  man  in  visiting  their 
camps  or  lodges.  An  Indian  of  any  tribe  I  have 
ever  known  will  frown,  if  you  attempt  to  enter 
his  tepee— his  home.  His  wife  and  children  have 
to  him  as  they  have  to  men  of  all  raceS:  a  sacred 
character.  Tou  cannot  enter  unbidden  without 
giving  offense. 

The  Seminoles,  in  their  inaccessible  retreat 
in  the  Everglades,  have  maintained  this  ex¬ 
clusiveness  more  strictly  than  most  other  tribes. 
Some  would  say  this  is  to  their  disadvantage ; 
they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  civilization ; 
their  women  see  little  of  domestic  life  as  known 
to  the  white  woman ;  their  children  must  grow 
up  wild  like  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  best  known  the  Seminoles,  like 
Major  Brickell,  an  old  Indian  trader  at  Fort 
Dallas,  say  that  contact  with  civilization  is  of 
no  benefit  to  the  Indians,  either  materially  or 
morally.  Major  Brickell  has  had  a  trading  poet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  Indian  agents,  sent  by  the  United  States 
Government,  have  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
they  have  often  been  addicted  to  drink.  The 
Indians,  having  seen  them  intoxicated,  at  once 
lost  respect  for  them.  Any  suggestions  as  to  an 
improved  mode  of  living,  or  as  to  schools  for 
their  children,  from  such  a  source,  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  “Drink,’’  says  the  Major, 
“is  the  curse  of  the  Seminole.’’  For  many 
years,  however,  he  thinks  the  drink  habit  made 
little  gain  among  the  men.  Much  of  the  time 
they  were  off  on  the  hunt  in  the  Everglades. 
They  brought  in  the  white  plumes  of  the  heron 
by  the  thousand.  He  has  paid  a  single  Indian 
hunter  a  thousand  dollars  in  goods  and  cash  for 
one  season’s  hunt.  At  firot  he  paid  them  twenty- 
five  cents  a  plume ;  now  the  price  for  good  ones 
is  seventy-five  cents  aach.  Other  articles  brought 
in  from  the  Everglades  were  alligators’  teeth, 
and  in  recent  times,  the  skins  of  alligators.  Of 
late  years  alligators  are  becoming  scarce,  “so 
many  have  been  killed  off  by  the  white  hunters.  ’’ 
The  Indian  thinks  that  most  of  his  troubles  come 
from  the  white  man. 

Major  Brickell  says  that  the  women  are  in¬ 
dustrious  ;  that  they  do  not  drink  whiskey,  and 
that  he  never  knew  one  of  bad  character.  If  a 
Seminole  man  is  proved  to  be  an  adulterer  they 
cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  One  chief  article  of  trade 
was  the  Compte,  or  “coontie’’  starch.  The  In¬ 
dians  gather  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  pine  woods  in 
this  part  of  Florida,  their  women  make  the  starch 
and  use  it  for  food  for  themselves,  and  it  was 
formerly  a  source  of  considerable  re  venue.  There 
was  great  demand  for  it  at  Key  West  for  export 
to  Cuba.  The  Cubans  made  use  of  it  both  for 
laundry  and  as  an  article  of  food,  much  as  corn¬ 
starch  is  used  in  the  North.  Since  the  Cuban 
war  the  demand  for  export  has  greatly  diminished 
and  the  Compte  starch  cannot  compete  in  price 
with  the  starches  manufactured  in  the  North. 
It  is  said  the  article  made  by  the  Seminoles  was 
equal  to,  if  not  better  in  quality — that  is  in 
whiteness  and  purity — than  that  made  by  the 
whites  in  this  region. 

Our  visit  to  the  Seminole  camp  was  somewhat 
accidental.  In  the  order  to  go  above  the  “falls’’ 
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of  the  Miami,  which  are,  in  fact,  rapida  ex¬ 
tending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  ao,  we  had  left 
our  naphtha  launch  and  taken  to  a  email  row 
boat  Three  petaona  are  eaid  to  be  a  crowd  in 
aoDie  aituationa.  Here  they  are  just  the  comple¬ 
ment  Oneaeiaea  the  “painter”  and  jumps  into 
the  raging  flood,  one  keeps  the  boat  off  the  rocky 
projections  of  the  shore  by  a  skilful  use  of  an 
oar  used  as  a  pole,  the  third  is  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  sitting  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  permit  with  dry  feet  Coming  down, 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  a  badly  scarred 
bottom  or  even  of  a  hole  in  the  boat  stove  in  by 
the  sharp  rocks. 

Above  the  rapids  you  come  in  sight  of  a  wide 
waste  of  tall  grass  water,  with  occasional  wooded 
islands  whish  often  have  upon  them  good-sixed 
trees,  and  though  usually  of  small  area,  they 
stand  up  above  the  general  level  as  distinct  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  land  scape.  This  is  the  scenery  of 
the  “Everglades”  throughout  Southern  Florida. 
The  term  is  doubtless  English  and  probab'y  was 
original.y  “River  Glades.”  The  Seminole  word 
is  Pah-hay-o-ke,  or  “Grass  Water.”  The  water 
is  perfectly  clear  and  the  long  grass  covers  the 
bottom.  It  is  diflScuit  to  tell  whether  you  are  in 
the  channel  of  any  stream  or  not.  It  is  “water, 
water  everywhere.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Seminoles,  since  1857-8 
!  when  the  greater  part  of  their  tribe  was  trans- 
Ijorted  to  their  reservation  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  remainder  refusing  to  leave  their 
native  country,  drew  back  more  than  ever  into 
the  Everglades),  have  been  largely  amphibious 
in  their  habits.  They  could  scarcely  leave  their 
camps  for  any  purpose  except  in  their  boats* 
Besides,  they  have  depended  upon  Ashing  for  a 
livelihood  as  much  as  upon  hunting. 

From  the  earliest  records  of  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  discoverers  the  region  of  Biscayne  Bay  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  to  have  been  numerously  peopled 
by  the  Indians,  but  they  report  that  the  Indians 
“lived  in  towns.”  These  towns  could  hardly 
have  been  other  than  a  collection  of  houses  of 
the  most  temporary  structure.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  masonry  or  of  brick  or  adobe  work.  A 
report  of  a  United  States  Treasury  Agent  dated 
June  Ist,  1848,  of  “a  Reconnoissance  of  the 
Everglades  of  Florida,”  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discovered  Florida  in  1512, 
reported  a  large  Indian  population,  and  in  sail¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  near  Biscayne  Bay  saw  a 
town.  And  later  the  report  says;  “On  the 
-=iami  River,  when  Arst  discovered,  was  an  In¬ 
dian  town.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  eastern 
sn.ire  of  Raton  Key,  was  once  a  village,  probably 
the  same  that  Ponce  de  Leon  saw  in  sailing  down 
the  coast.  A  Spanish  settlement  and  Catholic 
establishment  were  made  at  an  early  period  near 
thl  ■  river,  and  it  is  probable  the  missionaries 
introduced  white  families  among  the  other  In¬ 
dian  settlements  near  it.  The  river  Miami  was 
called  by  the  Cayos  Indians  “Mayaimi.  ”  It 
does  not  anpear  that  the  English  ever  established 
any  settlements  upon  or  near  it.” 

In  1838  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River  became 
a  place  of  importance  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Lieutenant,  Powell  of  the 
Navy,  by  direction  of  General  Jessun,  went  there 
in  January  to  establish  a  depot  of  supplies,  and 
^rly  in  February  Captain  L.  B.  Webster,  with 
a  company  of  the  First  United  States  Artillery, 
established  the  post  and  named  it  Fort  Dallas. 
General  Jessup,  under  date  of  February  25,  1838, 
writes  to  Captain  Webster:  “I  have  made  a  con¬ 
ditional  arrangement  with  the  Indians  of  Toe- 
kegee’s  band  that  they  are  to  come  in  and  await 
the  decision  of  the  President  whether  they  shall 
remain  in  the  country  cnr  leave  it  The  Army 
may  not  therefore,  go  as  far  down  as  Key  Bis¬ 
cayne.” 

It  is  evident  that  something  more  was  required 
than  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Seminoles  did  not  leave  that  coun¬ 
try  unt’l  nearly  ten  years  later,  nor  till  after  an¬ 


other  bitter  struggle.  Only  about  a  yecur  later 
than  the  date  of  the  flrst  occupancy  of  Fort  Dal¬ 
las,  the  War  Department  records  mention  the  ar¬ 
rival  there  of  certain  other  troops.  On  March 
1st,  1839,  Company  1,  Second  Infantry  arrived, 
having  come  in  from  Fort  Miami,  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  which  was  evacuated. 

An  incident  occurred  as  this  Company  came 
down  the  river  in  their  boats,  probably  near  the 
rapids,  which  illustrates  the  difSculties  and 
dangers  of  the  warfare  against  the  Seminoles. 
The  tro(  ps,  then  under  the  command  of  Captain 
8.  li.  Russell,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  who 
lay  in  ambush  on  the  bank.  The  Arst  volley 
was  badly  aimed  and  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers.  The  boats  were  turned  quickly  to 
the  opposite  shore.  On  reaching  it  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell  leaped  from  the  boat,  turned  around  and 
was  about  to  address  his  men  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  from  the  enemy  and  instantly  killed. 
Lieutenant  C.  E.  Woodruff,  who  was  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  boat  assembled  the  troops  and  engaged  the 
Indians  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  they  retreated. 

Historic  accounts  agree  that  the  Seminoles 
were  an  intrepid,  enterprising  and  persistent 
foe.  In  the  use  of  boats  and  in  nautical  skill 
and  experience  probably  no  other  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  were  their  equals.  They  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  their  boats  in  excursions  to  the 
Keys  and  among  the  dangerous  reefs  along  the 
South  Florida  coast 

In  agriculture  they  seem  to  have  made  no  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  forty  years  since  the  banishment  of 
their  tribe.  As  we  passed  up  the  Miami  River 
we  saw  land  in  cultivation  on  both  banks,  but 
by  the  newly  arrived  settlers.  There  were  large 
Aelds  of  tomatoes,  beans,  lettuce,  cabbages,  po¬ 
tatoes,  egg-plant  and  the  like,  and  we  met  boats 
coming  down  loaded  with  crates  of  tomatoes 
for  shipment  North. 

As  we  neared  the  rapids  and  our  boats  turned 
a  bend  in  the  river,  we  saw  two  Indians  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  hunting  near  the  bank,  or  possibly 
Ashing.  One  of  them  was  clothed  in  bright  red. 
They  did  not  wait  for  us  to  approach  but  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  hammock.  We  afterwards  heard 
the  report  of  their  guns.  Again,  rounding  a 
bend,  we  saw  another  Indian  Ashing  from  bis 
canoe,  but  he  moved  off  and  would  ansv^er  no 
questions.  Major  Brickell  says  they  can  all  un¬ 
derstand  and  talk  some  English.  In  early  days 
they  understood  Spanish  better  than  English. 
Near  where  we  had  Arst  seen  this  Indian  we  came 
upon  two  canoes  or  dug-outs  among  the  reeds 
and  some  guns  and  other  “traps,  ”  including  a 
bunch  of  unripe  bananas.  My  companion,  who 
had  lived  in  this  region  a  number  of  years,  at 
once  suggested  that  there  was  probably  a  Semi 
nole  camp  back  in  the  interior  not  far  away. 
We  could  see  no  trail  from  our  boat  until  we 
pushed  through  the  lily  pads,  past  the  canoes, 
close  up  into  the  bushes.  Our  assistant,  who 
had  already  shown  he  did  not  mind  wading,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  winding  path  out  of  sight  through  mire 
and  water,  but  soon  returned  with  the  report 
that  the  surmise  was  correct  and  he  had  seen 
the  camp.  He  then  volunteered  to  transport  us, 
one  at  a  time,  on  his  shoulders  to  terra  Arma. 

We  found  thr.ee  or  four  tent  flies  pitched  in  an 
opening  of  the  woods.  The  Indians  did  not  run 
away  as'my  friend  thought  they  might  when  they 
saw  us.  There  were  three  women  and  ten  chil 
dren,  the  ages  of  the  latter  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Some  of  the  little 
girls  were  neat  and  pretty  and  nearly  all  had 
strings  of  colored  beado  around  the  neck.  I 
counted  over  twenty  of  these  necklaces  on  one 
little  girl,  and  the  women  had  on  even  more. 
They  were  loaded  down  with  them.  My  com¬ 
panion  said  they  regarded  these  beads  as  a 
charm.  It‘*'seems  probable  thf  t  they  indicate 
what  is  left  to  them  ot  the  Catholic  faith, 
brought  to  their  ancestors  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  children  were  dressed  in  skirts  of  bright 
color.  Like  most  Indians,  they  seem  fond  of 


bright  scarlet  The  mothers  looked  very  sober 
and  kept  at  their  work.  The  children  would 
not  take  money  from  us  until  their  mothers 
spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  evidently 
bidding  them  take  it  One  woman  was  sifting 
com  meal.  This  had  been  ground  in  a  mortar, 
made  from  a  cypress  log  about  three  feet  in 
length.  This  had  been  roughly  hollowed  out 
with  a  smaller  “chamber”  in  the  bottom,  as  it 
stood  on  end,  and  after  awhile  the  woman 
showed  us  how  she  ground  the  corn,  partly  by 
turning  the  pestle  about  and  partly  by  a  tamping 
process.  We  saw  no  metal  spoons  but  long- 
handled  wooden  spoons  evidently  made  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  had  large  knives  a  foot  or  so  in 
length.  There  were  chickens  about  the  camp 
and  a  'ook  of  domestic  life.  No  man  was  in 
sight,  but  doubtless  the  men  we  had  seen  be¬ 
longed  here.  We  had  inquired  of  the  Indian  in 
the  boat  whether  his  camp  was  in  that  direction. 
Not  only  he  made  no  reply,  but  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  put  himself  beyond  the^  reach  of  our 
questions  and  put  us  off  the  scent 

This  was  only  a  glimpse  into  the  home-life  of 
the  Seminoles,  but,  to  one  who  has  learned  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  American  Indian,  it  had  its  sug¬ 
gestive  lessons.  Here  were^ten  children,  ap 
parently  three  families,  within  perhaps  flve  or 
six  miles  of  the  end  of  the  railroad  and  of  an 
organized  city,  with  its  schools  and  churches — 
a  city,  to  be  sure,  only  flve  months  old,  but 
with  all  the  accompaniments 'of  ^civilization. 
Why  is  it  that  our  so-called  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  affords  us  palatial  hotels,  palace 
cars,  a  steamer  to  cross  to  Nassau  in  a  single 
day,  stores  to  supply  all  our  multiplied  wants, 
art  and  architecture  to  gratify  our  tastes,  and 
even  food  for  the  mind  and  spiritual  nature,  has 
nothing — absolutely  nothing,  for  the  Seminole? 

Last  year  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  Indians  counted  in  this  section  of  Florida — 
those  who  came  in  to  trade  at  old  Fort  Dallas, 
now  the  booming  city  of  Miami.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  the  Government  agent  for  Florida  is  a 
well-intentioned,  and  doubtless  competent  offi¬ 
cer,  if  he  knew  what  to  do  and  were  backed  by 
law  and  a  sufficient  appropriation.*  ' 

Is  it  chimerical  to  suggest  that  the  children  of 
the  Seminoles  be  taught  to  read  and  some  skilled 
industries,  as  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  at  Carlisle  or  Hampton?  Is  it  not  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  look  up  this 
matter  and  see  that  the  children  of  a  race  so 
virile,  be  at  least  given  a  chance  to  take  one  step' 
higher?  Finally,  have  our  churches  no  duty 
towards  the  Seminoles? 

Miami,  Dade  County,  Florida,  Jan.  29, 1897. 

A  HLOOD-tETTlNG  CUT. 

Will  the  churches  compel  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  to  make  a  blood-letting]^cut  in  the 
j  small  annuities  granted  the  worthy  beneAciaries 
I  of  the  Board  ?  Contributions  to  the  Board  from 
j  the  churches  have  been  gradually  diminishing 
i  year  by  year  ever  since  the  Board  received  the 
1  large  Permanent  Fund  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
I  hard  times  are  making  matters  worse  and  worse, 
j  Our  Anancial  year  closes  with  the  last  day  of 
March.  If  the  Board  is  not  supplied  with  more 
money  soon,  it  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
annuities  paid  very  materially  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Are  you  willing  to  have  the  Board  cut  down 
the  small  appropriations  granted  our  aged  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  widows  and  orphans  under  the  care 
of  this  Board  ?  Brethren,  how  do  you  vote  ?  If 
you  give  this  racred  cause  no  offering  this  year 
you  practically  vote  for  the  Board  to  make  the 
j  blood-letting  cut.  If  you  make  an  offering  to 
the  Board,  you  vote  against  this  painful  reduc¬ 
tion  that  seems  so  close  at  hand.  By  the  sense 
of  fairness  and  justice  you  have  toward  our  dis¬ 
abled  ministers,  by  the  feeling  of  tender  sympa¬ 
thy  for  families  in  distress,  and  by  the  love  you 
all  bear  to  Him  who  died  to  redeem  us,  we  be¬ 
seech  you  not  to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  the 
i  meagre  appropriations  granted  to  those  under  the 
j  care  of  the  Board.  If  God  has  blessed  you  with 
'  means  as  individuals,  will  you  not  make  a  gen- 
erous  offering  to  this  holy  cause  and  tide  the 
j  Board  over  these  times  ? 

I  B.  L.  Agnew,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


March  11,  1897. 
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ImMOBTAUTT  AMD  THX  NkW  ThSODICT.  Bt 
Oeorae  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.  tl.OO.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston  ana  New 
York;  1897. 

Among  the  many  lectureships  founded  during 
recent  years  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities, 
that  at  Harvard,  named  for  George  Goldthwait 
Ingersoll,  and  founded  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  by 
his  daughter,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting.  It  provides  for  one  lecture  each  year 
on  “The  Immortality  of  Man”  ;  to  be  delivered 
at  the  University,  and  afterward  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Fund.  Dr.  Gordon  was  the 
first  lecturer.  It  was  a  felicitous  choice;  not 
only  on  account  of  his  native  ability  and  general 
scholarship,  but  because  he  has  for  years  pur¬ 
sued  special  studies  along  this  line,  which  had 
already  been  printed  in  his  valuable  book,  “The 
Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Life.”  In  this  lecture,  or  essay,  he 
limits  himself  to  the  middle  term  of  his  earlier 
title,  and  proceeds  “purely  upon  rational 
grounds.”  He  insists  that  denial,  as  much  as 
assertion,  rests  upon  a  belief ;  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  between  faith  and  no  faith,  but  be¬ 
tween  different  sorts  of  faith.  His  postulates 
are,  page  46,  “the  moral  perfection  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  the  reasonableness  of  the  universe,  and  the 
worth  of  human  life.”  The  lines  of  reasoning 
thence  are  very  closely  drawn  ;  and  the  book  is 
by  no  means  easy  reading;  but  it  will  well  re¬ 
pay  study.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise;  and 
one  is  carried  unresistingly  on  by  an  argument 
that  arouses  no  antagonism,  and  powerfully 
holds  the  intellect.  The  writer  carefully  guards 
against  the  criticism  of  omitting  the  proof  from 
revelation  by  avowing  his  own  faith  in  it,  but 
holding  it  to  be  outside  his  lines  of  evidence. 
We  know  of  no  better  statement ;  of  none  so  well 
up  to  date;  of  the  proof  for  immortality  set 
forth  within  so  few  pages. 

The  Secret  of  Mankimd.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  above  named  book  by  an  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  is  one  of  the  many  metaphysical,  semi- 
occult  disquisitions  which  have  been  written  in 
recent  years.  As  in  many  others  of  its  kind  the 
narrator  finds  himself  invested  with  a  certain — 
or  possibly  uncertain  sort  of  life  by  leaving  this 
one  through  the  gates  of  death.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  not  apparent  further  than  that  the 
writer  is  thereby  enabled  to  have  several  long 
metaphysical  conversations,  first  with  Milton, 
then  Pythagoras,  and  last  with  Napoleon,  and 
with  one  unnamed  person  who  guides  him  to 
the  planet  Mercury. 

All  of  these  personages  agree  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  all  the  sorrow  and  trouble  upon 
earth  is  the  dominion  of  mind.  That  this,  be¬ 
ing  a  world  of  matter,  the  care  of  substance,  or, 
in  other  words,  our  material  selves,  should  be 
considered  the  first  duty  of  man.  That  mind 
should  be  used — if  used  at  all— as  a  means  of 
what  the  ancient  philosopher  in  one  of  these 
conversations,  styles  “procurity,  ”  or  what  the 
moderns  designate  as  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  having  long  lived 
up  to  this  doctrine,  are  found  to  be  reaping 
their  reward.  To  the  ordinary  dweller  upon 
earth,  even  at  its  worst,  this  existence  must 
seem  a  doleful  one  enough,  since,  in  spite  of  all 
material  comforts,  the  chief  idea  of  the  Mercuri- 
ans  seems  to  be  that  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  befall  them  would  be  the  extinction  of 
their  race  and  the  “reabsorption”  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  thereof,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  seems  to  be  the  final  extinction  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  also. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  metaphysical 
language  in  which  this  book  is  written  is  not 


sufflciently  tempting  to  induce  many,  even  of 
those  who  may  hold  the  same  doctrines,  to  be 
strengthened  in  them  by  its  perusal. 

Crimimai.  SooioLOOT.  By  Enrico  Ferrari,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Criminal  Law,  etc.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  study  criminal  statis¬ 
tics  that  the  total  of  crime  is  not  decreased 
by  severe  punishment.  The  various  commit¬ 
tees  in  England  who  have  investigated  the  ques 
tion,  report  that  long  imprisonment  effects  no 
good  result,  and  that  the  present  system  of  pun¬ 
ishment  does  not  deter  the  habitual  offender 
from  crime.  Professor  Ferrari  states  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  rigor  and  severity  of  punishment 
does  not  and  will  not  deter  the  criminal,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
criminal  problem  one  must  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produce  the  malefactor  and  insti¬ 
tute  remedies  based  on  the  results  of  such  an 
inquiry.  Criminal  codes,  however  skilfully 
constructed,  will  not  affect  the  volume  of  crime; 
it  needs  an  amelioration  of  those  conditions 
which  produce  the  criminal.  After  discussing 
these  conditions  and  the  mental  and  physical 
status  which  make  them  subject  to  these  condi¬ 
tions,  ho  tries  to  show  how  law  and  prison  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  modified  to  accomplish  this 
problem. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  controversial.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrari  cannot  forget  that  all  students  of 
this  question  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  he 
continually  interrupts  himself  to  argue  with  his 
opponeuts.  His  belief  is  that  men  aro  criminals 
because  their  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
are  such  that  they  must  yield  to  ever  prevailing 
adverse  conditions.  If  he  is  correct,  what  so¬ 
ciety  needs  is  a  large  number  of  lunatic  or 
refuge  asylums  and  fewer  prisons. 

An  Essay  on  Comedy.  By  Geor^  Meredith. 
New  York:  Charl^  Scribner’s ^ns.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This  essay  was  delivered  at  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution,  February  let,  1877,  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine  for  April, 
1877.  This  is  all  so  long  since  that  a  few  words 
concerning  it  may  not  be  amiss.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  essay 
would  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  readable  one, 
but  even  this  well-known  name  fails  to  prepare 
one  for  the  clear  and  happy  comprehension  of 
this  subject ;  for  the  keen  and  subtle  analysis  of 
its  various  phases;  for  the  vivid  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  It  is  a  little 
volume  whose  strongest  characteristic  is  its  lit¬ 
erary  flavor,  that  evanescent  something  which 
defies  explanation  or  description,  but  which  is 
the  charm  of  charms  for  the  true  lover  of  liter¬ 
ary  art. 

Money  and  Banking.  By  Horace  White.  Bos 
ton  :  Ginn  and  Company. 

The  above  valuable  historical  sketch  of  the 
financial  system  of  our  country  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  two  books  each.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  evolution  of  money  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  struggles  of  the  colonies  in  their 
attempts  to  use  as  legal  tender  such  articles  as 
tobacco,  corn,  peas,  barley,  oats,  etc.  The  sec¬ 
ond  book  of  Part  I  treats  of  the  Gold  Standard ; 
and  if  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  are 
not  entirely  unbiassed,  this  fact  does  not  detract 
from  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  events  as 
narrated. 

Part  II  treats  of  the  representative  money  of 
the  United  States,  beginning  with  an  account  of 
the  early  Colonial  paper  money  and  so  on,  up  to 
the  silver  dollars  of  our  own  day. 

The  last  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  bank- 
.'ng,  from  the  early  system  of  the  colonies  up  to 
the  present  methods.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
clear  and  succinct,  and  serves  as  an  admirable 
word  medium  for  conducting  the  reader  through 
the  mazes  of  what,  in  spite  of  contrary  opinions, 
the  greater  portion  of  thinking  people  consider 
one  of  the  most  elusive  and  difficult  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  to  comprehend. 


An  appendix,  together  with  a  bibliography  of 
the  authorities  consulted  in  the  i»eparation  of 
the  volume  add  to  its  value,  which,  as  a  his¬ 
torical  work,  makes  it  worthy  a  place  in  every 
reference  library. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

One  of  the  late  volumes  of  the  Athenaeuok 
Press  Series  is  Carlyle'*  Sartor  Betartue,  edited) 
with  a  l(mg  introduction  and  copious  notes  by 
Archibald  MacMechan,  who  is  the  professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  Dalhousie- 
College  and  well  fitted  for  this  work.  As  Sartor 
Resartus  was  fiist  published  in  this  country  and 
has  always  been  much  read  and  studied  here, 
the  editor  feels  that  here  should  be  printed  thia 
attempt  to  make  the  work  clearer  and  simpler  to- 
the  many  young  people  and  the  general  readers 
who  have  found  serious  difficulties  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  it.  He  feels  that  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  is  to  make  clear  the  “relations  between  this 
spiritual  autobiography  and  the  actual  life  of 
Carlyle,  ’  ’  but  confesses  that  the  difficulties  of  tho 
task  grew  as  the  work  proceeded.  He  thanks 
the  many  scholars  who  aided  him  in  the  work 
and  especially  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  the  book.  (Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston,  $1.40.) 

Two  new  volumes  have  appeared  in  The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Series  of  Latin  Classics  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythology,  Based  on  Steuding'a  Orie- 
chische  and  RUmUehe  Mythologie,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Karl  Pomeroy  Harrington  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Professor 
Herbert  Cushing  Tolman  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  within  small 
compass  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths  It  con¬ 
tains  a  short  Bibliography  and  abounds  in  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  principal  literary  passages  illus¬ 
trating  the  subjects  discussed.  The  other  work 
is  a  New  Latin  Composition,  Based  Mainly 
Upon  Casar  and  Cicero,  by  Moses  Grant 
Daniell.  It  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s  “Ex¬ 
ercises  in  Latin  Prose  Compositions,”  with 
some  important  additions.  Parts  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  contain  exercises  for  oral  and  written  trans¬ 
lations,  and  part  third  a  grammatical  review, 
with  some  specimens  of  college  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  papers,  a  table  of  synonyms  and  a 
grammatical  index.  (The  books  are  published 
for  $1.00  each  by  Leach,  Sherwell  and  Sanborn, 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. ) 

Another  text  book  is  The  Story  of  f/ie  Chosen 
People,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  This  belongs  to 
the  admirable  series  of  “Eclectic  School  Read¬ 
ings,”  and  is  intended  to  give  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stories  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view 
in  the  same  simple  style  in  which  the  author 
has  already  told  the  story  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  As  there  is  no  study  of  the  Bible  in 
our  public  schools,  children  can  grow  up  without 
any  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  history  or  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  constant  allusions  to  it  that 
aro  met  in  all  art  or  literature.  The  stories  are 
clearly  told  and  the  map  and  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  help  to  make  it  attractive.  (American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  GO  cents. ) 


I  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Lenox  Library  has  just  received  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  its  old  and  rare  books  in 
the  rich  collection  of  Bibles  from  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  This  collection  has' been  accumulating 
for  more  than  eighty  years  and  contains  about 
6.000  volumes.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Aitken  Bible,  but  there  are  many  other 
editions,  originals  and  reproductions,  that  are 
very  rare.  One  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  roll  which 
was  found  in  a  synagogue  in  the  interior  of 
China.  Tffiis  roll  is  believed  to  date  back  to 
the  year  900,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  use  d 
for  centuries.  There  are  also  specimens  of  all 
editions  printed  for  the  Society.  Its  collection 
of  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been 
printed  in  Japan  is  nearly  complete,  and  if  has 
numerous  volumes  of  Chinese  Scriptures,  and 
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among  the  most  imirartant  portions  of  the 
library  from  a  historical  standpoint  is  that 
which  includes  the  archives  of  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee,  together  with  the 
miscellaneous  books  acquir^  for  their  use,  the 
whole  having  been  presented  to  the  society  by 
the  company  of  revisers  and  by  Dr.  Schaff  in 
1885.  The  Board  of  Managers  have  felt  that  this 
valuable  collection  should  be  better  protected 
from  the  da^ers  of  theft  and  fire  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  Bible  House,  and  that  it  should  also 
be  more  accessible  to  students,  and  so  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  authorities  of  the  Lenox  Library 
to  receive  and  hold  it  in  trust,  the  Society  not 
relinquishing  its  ownership. 

When  Sir  Richard  Burton  was  Consul  at 
Damascus  he  collected  much  material  of  interest 
about  the  Jew  in  England  and  in  Palestine,  and 
about  the  awful  rite  of  human  sacrifice  amoi^ 
the  Sephardim.  On  account  of  its  strong  anti- 
Semitic  tendencies.  Sir  Richard  made  no  use  of 
this  manuscript,  but  now  it  is  to  be  published, 
practically  as  it  left  hie  hands,  with  a  few  slight 
corrections  and  notes,  and  an  introduction  by 
W.  H.  Wilkins,  under  the  title  of  Human  Sac¬ 
rifice  Among  the  Sephardim,  or  Eastern  Jews. 
It  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time  by  the  New 
Amsterdam  Book  Company. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  1896.  there  were  752,329 
volumes  circulated  during  file  year,  an  increase 
of  97,878  over  the  year  before,  and  234,730  per¬ 
sons  made  use  of  the  reading-rooms,  of  which 
there  are  seven  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
They  close  their  accounts  for  the  year  with  a 
small  deficit  of  1278. 


An  interesting  little  pamphlet  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  German  Hygienic  Bureau,  giving 
the  collected  results  of  the  serum  treatments  of 
diphtheria  for  the  eighteen  months  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1895,  to  July,  1^.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
physicians  in  two  hundred  and  four  hospitals 
have  reported  13,137  patients  treated  with  the 
serum  and  a  lowering  of  the  mortality  to  15.8 
per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  new  treatment.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  that  early  injections  are  of 
special  importance  in  obtaining  the  best  results 
and  the  report  ends  with  the  assurance  that  “a 
favorable  result  was  achieved  by  reason  of  serum 
treatment  more  frequently  than  by  any  of  the 
other  existing  treatments  that  have  been  scien¬ 
tifically  tested.” 

The  Gibbon  Commemoration  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  chapel  of 
Magdalen  College,  but  as  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  have  formally  declined  it, 
they  will  use  the  fund  collected  to  purchase  for 
each  subscriber  a  copy  of  the  unpublished  works 
of  the  historian  which  Mr.  John  Murray  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  now  in  press. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper  and  Brothers:  Book  and  Heart.  Es 
siys  on  Literature  and  Life;  Tbomts  Wentworth 

Higginson.  $1.50. - The  Green  Book,  or  Freedom 

Under  the  Snow;  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by 

Mrs.  Waugh.  $l  50. - The  Descendant.  $1.25. - 

The  Voyage  of  the  Rattletrap;  Hayden  Carmth. 

$1.25. - Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome;  Laurence 

Hutton.  $1.00. - A  Smaller  History  of  Greece  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest;  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  Revised,  Enlarged  and  in  part  Re¬ 
written  by  Carleton  L  Brownson.  $1.00. 

Charles  Scribner  s  Sons;  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Montiio;  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  $1.50. - 

American  History  Series:  The  Middle  Period,  1817- 

1858;  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  $1.75. - 

America  and  the  Americans.  From  a  French  Point 
of  View.  $1.25. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York, 
London  and  Bombay:  The  Will  to  Believe  and 
Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy;  William 
James.  $2.00. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company;  Herald  Sermons. 
Second  Series;  George  H.  Hepworth.  $1.00. - Hi¬ 

ram  Golfs  Religion,  or  the  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace 
of  God.  Twenty- ninth  thousand;  George  H.  Hep 

worth.  Paper  covered,  25  cents. - Seven  Glim 

Days;  Irene  E.  Jerome.  $1.25. 

HOUGHTON,  Mifflin  and  Company:  The  Chief 
End  of  Man;  George  S.  Merriam.  $1.50. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Memoirs  of  Marshal 
Oudinot,  Due  de  Reggio.  Compiled  from  the  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  Souvenirs  of  the  Dnebesse  de  Reg¬ 
gio  by  Gaston  Steigler,  and  now  first  translated  in¬ 
to  English  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  $2.00. 

American  Tract  Society:  The  EarW  Church: 
Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Rev.  David 
James  Burrell,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Bur¬ 
rell,  A.M.  $1.25. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  “The 

Sign  of  the  Cross”;  Wilson  Barrett.  $1.M. - “The 

Fault  of  One”;  Effiie  Adelaide  Rowlands.  Cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

W.  J.  Shuey,  Dayton,  Ohio:  Great  Moments  in 
the  Life  of  Paul.  A  ^ries  of  Lecture  Sermons; 
Edgar  Whittaker  Work,  D.D.  75  cents. 

New  Amsterdam  Company,  New  York:  Death— 
And  Afterwards;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  M.A.,  K.C.I.E. 
Reprint  from  fourteenth  English  Edition.  60  cents. 


EFFORTS  TO  PUT  DOWN  LYNCH  LAW  AT 
THE  SOUTH. 

As  we  published  last  week,  under  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  we  worse  than  the  Turk  ?”  a  sting¬ 
ing  rebuke  of  Lynch  Law  at  the  South,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  such  law,  or  defiance  of  law, 
does  not  prevail  over  all  the  South,  and  that 
where  it  does  still  exist,  there  is  a  manly  effort 
on  the  part  of  judges  and  lawyers  to  put  it 
down,  in  proof  of  which  is  a  letter  that  we  find 
in  The  Sun  of  this  city,  dated  at  New  Orleans, 
February  20th : 

“An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  abolish 
lynch  law  in  Louisiana.  The  tight  is  being 
made  over  the  Blanc  brothers,  who  last  April 
tortured  and  murdered  Martin  Begnaud,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Lafayette.  The  wave  of  public 
sentiment  against  the  lynching  is  the  result  of 
the  killing  of  Williams,  Johnson,  and  Joyner 
at  Amite  City  last  March.  Their  lynching 
aroused  great  indignation  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  denunci¬ 
ation  of  it. 

“The  circumstances  that  excited  this  feeling 
were  the  attempt  to  burn  the  murderers — in 
which,  however,  the  mob  weakened  at  the  last 
moment — and  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  were 
lynched  on  the  very  day  they  were  brought 
from  New  Orleans  for  trial.  The  men  that  did 
the  lynching  had  been  organized  for  the  crime 
weeks  before  Joyner  and  Johnson  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  New  Orleans  parish  prison, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  members  of  the  mob 
brought  pressure  to  bear  to  have  the  prisoners 
returned  to  Amite  City,  nominally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trial,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  lynched. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Blanc  brothers  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  murderers  would 
be  lynched  if  taken  to  Lafayette,  as  the  crime 
they  committed  was  a  brutal  one,  and  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  had  many  friends.  The  prisoners 
were  kept  in  New  Orleans,  therefore,  as  long  as 
possible,  and  transferred  to  Lafayette  only  when 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  try  them.  By 
hiding  them  all  night  in  the  swamp  Sheriff 
Broussard  succeeded  in  preventing  a  lynching 
before  the  trial  began. 

“It  is  being  found  no  easy  matter  to  try  this 
case,  with  Judge  Lynch  sitting  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  determined  that  the  prisoners  shall  be 
railroaded  through,  and  ready  to  hang  them  if 
the  law  is  not  prompt  enough.  The  District 
Judge  delivered  a  specially  strong  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  de¬ 
nouncing  lynch  law,  and  declaring  that  the 
authorities  would  punish  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  attorneys  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
accused. 

“After  trying  to  stem  the  popular  tide,  the 
counsel  for  the  accused,  three  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  lawyers  in  West  Louisiana, 
threw  up  their  case  last  Tuesday.  They  had 
been  warned  that,  if  they  took  advantage  of  any 
legal  forms,  objected  to  any  flaws  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  or  did  aught  else  of  a  technical  legal  char¬ 
acter,  there  would  be  a  lynching  at  once.  The 
friends  of  Judge  Lynch  were  willing  to  let  the 
trial  go  on  without  interference  provided  the 
lawyers  confined  themselves  to  questioning  wit¬ 
nesses  and  making  an  argument:  they  would 
tolerate  nothing  outside  of  this ;  no  law  points 
must  be  made. 

“Judge  De  Baillon,  who  is  trying  the  case,  then 
appealed  personally  to  ex-Governor  Mouten  and 
Colonel  Gus  Breaux,  two  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  State,  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  mur¬ 
derers.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  that  the 
Court  should  not  be  overawed  and  that  the  two 
Blancs  should  have  counsel  if  he  had  to  go  out¬ 
side  of  the  district  and  State  to  get  lawyers  to 
act  for  them. 

“Under  the  influence  of  his  personal  appeal  the 
two  gentlemen,  who  are  men  of  great  personal 
courage,  agreed  to  act  for  the  Blancs,  although 


General  Mouten  rose  from  his  sick  bed  to  do  so. 
They  are  men  not  likely  to  be  intimidated  in 
any  way  by  a  mob ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
taken  charge  of  the  case  will  dissuade  many 
from  joining  the  lynchers. 

“It  is  now  believed  that  there  will  be  no  lynch¬ 
ing,  and  that  one  can  be  prevented  without  the 
use  of  troops.  Lafayette  is  a  parish  in  which 
the  Regulators  have  been  very  strong  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  where  they  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  carry  out  their  decrees.  The  prevalent 
feeling  is  that  if  a  lynching  can  be  prevented 
there,  especially  in  a  case  of  a  murder  like  that 
of  Begnaud,  it  will  be  pomible,  by  similar  ener¬ 
getic  and  determined  action  of  the  authorities 
elsewhere,  to  stop  lynching  altogether  in  Louis¬ 
iana.  The  Blanc  case  is  therefore  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  lynchers  and  the  friends 
of  law  and  order.  ’  ’ 


HOW,  NIAGARA  STOPPED  FLOWING. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  another  account  of 
the  curious  holding  back  of  the  waters  of 
Niagara.  It  is  a  cutting  from  the  Toronto 
Globe,  which  interested  our  reader  so  much 
when  it  appeared  that  he  has  carried  it  in  hie 
pocket  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  confirms  the 
reports  already  published  in  The  Evangelist, 
although  giving  a  little  different  version  of  the 
story : 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  at  one  time  in 
its  history  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful 
waterfall  in  the  world  actually  ran  dry.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  an  established  fact  that  this  occurred 
on  March  29th,  1848,  and  for  a  few  hours 
scarcely  any  water  passed  over  Niagara  Falls. 
The  winter  of  that  year  had  been  an  exception¬ 
ally  severe  one,  and  ice  of  unusual  thickness  had 
formed  on  Lake  Erie.  The  warm  spring  rains 
loosened  this  congealed  mass,  and  on  the  day  in 
question  a  brisk  East  wind  drove  the  ice  far  up 
into  the  lake.  About  sunset  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  round,  and  blew  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
West.  This  naturally  turned  the  ice  in  its 
course,  and,  bringing  it  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  river,  piled  it  up  in  a  solid  impene¬ 
trable  wall. 

So  clcsel^  was  it  packed  and  so  great  was  its 
force  that  in  a  short  time  the  outlet  to  the  lake 
was  completely  choked  up,  and  little  or  no  water 
could  Missibly  escape.  In  a  very  short  space  of 
time  the  water  below  this  frozen  barrier  passed 
over  the  falls,  and  the  next  morning  the  people 
living  in  the  neighborhood  were  treated  to  a 
most  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  roaring, 
tumbling  rapids  above  the  falls  were  almost  ob¬ 
literated,  and  nothing  but  the  cold,  black  rocks 
were  visible  in  all  directions.  The  news  quickly 
spread,  and  crowds  of  spectators  flocked  to  view 
the  scene,  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river 
being  lined  with  people  during  the  whole  day. 
At  last  there  was  a  break  in  the  ice.  It  was  re¬ 
leased  from  its  restraint  the  pent-up  wall  of 
water  rushed  downward,  and  Niagara  was  itself 
again.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Confederate  Veteran;  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety  Record. 

For  March:  North  American:  American  Journal 
of  Science:  Forum;  Current  Literature;  Popular 
Science  .Monthly;  The  Month:  Midland  Monthly; 
Education:  Book  News;  Self-Culture;  Scientific 
American;  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought:  Home 
Missionary;  St  Andrew’s  Cross;  Sunday  Magazine; 
Good  Words;  Light  and  Life;  Architecture;  Out¬ 
look;  American  Queen;  Littell;  Literary  Digest. 


QUARTERLIES. 

The  Iconoclast;  The  New  World:  Whitman  Col¬ 
lege  Quarterly;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The  Catholicization  of  Protestantism  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Question,  or  Sunday  Observance  Non-Protest¬ 
ant;  Abram  Herbert  Lewis,  D.D.  American  Sab¬ 
bath  Tract  Society,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Western  Theological 
Semina^,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Half  Moon  Series:  The  Early  History  of  Wall 
Street,  1653-1789;  Oswald  Garnson  Villard,  A.M. 
- Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Wo¬ 
men.  Harriet  Martineau;  Elbert  Hubbard.  10 
cents.  G.  P.  PntDa::i’s  Sons. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  Year  1896.  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck,  Crawford 
Company,  Albany  and  New  York. 

The  Place  of  Progressive  Euchre;  Josiah  W. 
Leeds.  528  Walnut  street,  Philodelphia.  15  cents 
per  dozen. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital. 

Report  of  the  Orthopaedic  and  Children’s  Ward, 
Post-Graduate  Hospital. 

Report  of  the  Babies’  Wards,  Post-Graduate  H  is- 
pitol,  1895-’96. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


IS 


A  PURITAN  MINISTER  OF  THE  PRESENT  himself  entered  and  adorned  the  ministry.  He  my  estimate  of  the  influence  which  that  preach- 
I)AT.  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1834,  ing  had  ux)on  the  students  of  my  time  that  I  am 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber.  Where  he  was  tutor  for  two  years.  Having  convinced,  and  have  often  said  that  the  preach- 

Dear  Dr.  Field. — Your  characterization  of  the  studied  theology  under  hie  father,  he  was,  ing  to  which  students  listen  during  their  College 
Old  New  England  minister  in  The  Evangelist  of  mistake  not,  ordained  and  installed  couree,duringtheeefourmoetplabticandforma- 

the  21st  ult.  prompts  me  to  say  that  these  ministers  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  St.  tive  years  of  their  mind-growth  and  soul-growth 

of  the  Puritan  stamp  that  attract  attention  and  Johnebury  in  1839,  and  ministered  there  seven  is  of  almost  more  consequence  than  the  College 

compel  respect  and  reverence  are  not  all  of  early  ysars ;  also  at  the  Congregational  Church  in  course  itself,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  those 

New  England,  nor  of  any  one  time  or  place,  Burlington  eight  years,  during  which  he  was  who  study  the  conditions  of  student  life  as  one 

else  were  both  the  church  and  the  world  poorer,  ^teemed  as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  of  the  great  opportunities  for  giving  both  in- 
Neither  do  they  degenerate  for  the  seed  is  vital  State.  Resigning  in  1854  he  became  associated  tellectual  and  moral  stimulus  and  guidance  to 
and  they  have  successors  even  now.  We  have  Worcester  in  the  school  established  by  these  young  lives. 

just  laid  in  his  last  earthly  resting  place,  the  young  women  in  1845,  thenceforth  widely  It  would  be  a  serious  omission  just  here, 

beautiful  Lake  View  Cemeterj  of  Burlington,  a  patronized  as  the  best  private  school  in  Ver-  not  to  speak  of  Dr.  Worcester  as  a  teacher, 

man  of  this  character.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hopkins  The  school  closing  in  July,  1870,  Dr.  Many  of  his  friends— and  I  imagine  that  he 

Worcester.  Both  in  the  line  of  his  father  and  Worcester  henceforth  lived  quietly  in  his  home  himself  would  agree  with  them — claim  that  as  a 
his  mother.  Dr.  Worcester  was  connected  with  Elmwood  Avenue,  devoting  himself  to  his  teacher  he  did  the  best  work  of  his  life.  In  say- 
families  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  his-  garden  and  books,  and  to  the  society  of  a  few  ing  this  they  refer  both  to  the  Bible  class  which 
tory  of  New  Engand.  Not  only  for  the  number  friends.  He  retained  an  active  interest  he  conducted  in  this  church  for  many  years  after 

if  men  they  have  furnished  the  Christian  min-  work  of  the  church,  in  the  theological  dis-  he  left  the  pulpit,  and  to  hie  teaching  in  his 

istry,  but  for  the  character  and  talent  with  cussions  and  movements  of  thought  and  life  of  own  school  for  young  women.  I  have  heard 
which  they  have  adorned  it.  On  the  father’s  **™®>  *^®  “®“>  who  went  from  Dr.  Worcester’s  class 

side.  Dr.  Worcester’s  grandfather  was  Rev.  Noah  At  the  funeral  service.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  to  a  Theological  Seminary,  say  that  in  their 
Worcester  of  the  flfth  generation  from  Rev.  Will-  Hawes,  the  present  pastor,  read  a  letter  from  judgment  no  Theological  Seminary  in  the  coun- 
iam  Worcester,  who  came  to  this  country  from  E.  H.  QriflSn  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  try  gave  so  valuable  and  thorough  a  course  in 

England  and  was  the  pastor  of  the  flrst  church  followed  Dr.  Worcester  in  the  pastorate.  The  theology  as  Dr.  Worcester  gave  in  his  Bible 

in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  between  1630-40.  Rev.  letter  says:  “Dr.  Worcester  was  one  of  the  class.  And  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  generation 

Noah  Worcester  first  settled  at  Thornton,  N.  H.,  truest,  and  kindest  and  wisest  friends  I  have  of  women  scattered  through  this  State  and  else- 
and  was  afterwards  resident  at  Brighton,  Mass,  ever  had.  When  I  went  to  Burlington  utterly  where,  every  one  of  whom  would  assert  most 
He  was,  according  to  authority,  the  father  of  inexperienced,  very  inadequately  prepared  for  positively  that  they  had  in  Dr.  Worcester  the 
sixteen  children  and  stepfather  of  two.  He  had  work  which  I  had  to  do,  he  received  me  best  teacher  that  any  young  women  ever  had. 
ninety-five  grandchildren,  fourteen  of  whom  with  the  tenderness  and  consideration  which  one  And  if  questions  were  raised  about  his  alleged 
were  clergymen.  Among  these  was  Rev.  Samuel  would  show  to  a  son.  *  *  The  relation  in  which  sternness  and  severity,  they  would  all  with  one 
Worcester,  D.D.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  charter  he  placed  himself  toward  me  has  always  seemed  accord  testify  that  toward  them  he  was  uniformly 
member  and  the  leader  in  organizing  the  Amer-  ^  ™®  ideal  of  the  relation  between  an  older  patient,  gentle  and  kindly,  and  that  as  a  teacher 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  Christian  ministry  and  one  to  whom  they  all  admired,  revered  and  loved  him.’’ 

sions  and  its  first  Secretary ;  Dr.  I.  E.  Worces-  it®  responsibilities  are  new.  I  shall  never  cease  Dr.  Worcester  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
ter,  the  famous  lexicographer;  Rev.  Thomas  to  count  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Worcester  high  responsibility  of  delivering  God’s  message 

Worcester  of  Salisoury,  N.  H.  and  Rev.  Leonard  o®®  ot  the  chief  blessings  of  my  life.’’  of  salvation  to  lost  men  and  the  fear,  lest  from 

Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vt.,  the  father  of  the  President  Buckham  of  the  University  then  partial  views,  ignorance  of  the  truth  or  im- 
subject  of  this  notice.  spoke  of  Dr.  Worcester  as  a  preacher,  a  teacher,  proper  spirit  in  the  delivery  of  it,  the  hearer 

The  American  Quarterly  Register  of  Novem-  a  theologian,  and  a  thoughtful  searcher  after  might  get  wrong  impressions  and  be  misled, 
ber,  1839,  gives  Dr.  Worcester’s  genealogy  on  the  divine  truth  and  knowledge.  This  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  we  doubt  not, 

maternal  side.  Hismother  wasElizabethHopkins,  “I  can  beet  speak  to  you  of  Dr.  Worcester  by  ^®d  him  after  the  close  of  hie  ministry  in  Bur- 
the  youngest  of  nine  daughters  of  Rev.  Samuel  transporting  myself  and  you  back  to  my  own  liugton  to  deny  many  solicitations  to  speak  or 
Hoi)kins,  D.D.  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  four  of  whom  student  life  in  the  University.  At  that  time  write  where  his  speaking  would  be  received  as 
besides  herself  were  the  wives  of  ministers.  Of  this  church  held  the  priority  in  point  of  num-  representing  God’s  truth,  and  there  would  be  no 
the  grandsons  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  eight  had  entered  bers  and  influence  among  the  churches  of  the  opportunity  to  object  or  state  difiScultios.  This 
the  ministry  in  1839 — how  many  since  we  know  then  village  of  Burlington.  The  gallery  on  the  trait  and  its  influence  upon  Dr.  Worcester  is 
not,  only  that  several  have  followed  in  the  foot-  right  was  always  filled  with  College  students  and  ^®®^  known  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well, 
steps  of  their  fathers,  of  whom  the  last  known  the  other  with  young  women  from  the  Seminary.  was  less  manifest  in  the  Winooski  Association 
to  us  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hopkins  Worcesteri  The  president  and  all  the  professors  of  the  Uni-  with  his  ministerial  brethren.  Here  where  there 
Jr.,  the  late  Professor  of  Systematic  Theol-  versity  were  members  of  this  church.  Most  of  was  liberty  of  question,  discussion  and  correc- 
ogy  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Of  this  the  lawyers,  physicians  and  prominent  business  tion,  he  was  free,  frank  and  genial,  and  al- 
galaxy  of  grandsons  the  Register  of  1839  names  men  of  Burlington  sat  in  these  pews.  It  was  a  ways  ready  to  take  a  leading  part. 

Rev.  »jarainer  Spring,  D.D.  of  New  York,  Rev.  congregation  such  as  is  never  found  but  in  a  The  editor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  Hon. 
Samuel  Spring,  East  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Rev.  college  town,  and  for  intellectual  acumen  and  Grenville  G.  Benedict,  in  a  brief  note  the  day 
Samuel  H.  Riddle  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.  ;  Rev.  weight  of  character  was  hardly  eurx>assed  in  New  after  the  Doctor’s  death,  says:  “Dr.  Worcester 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Saco,  Me.  ;  Rev.  Erastus  Hop-  England.  To  this  congregation  Dr.  Worcester  was  a  man  of  high  Christian  character,  a  very 
kins  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  and  three  sons  of  Rev.  used  to  preach  morning  and  afternoon  every  able  preacher,  a  strong  and  original  thinker,  and 
Leonard  Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vt. ,  viz :  Rev.  Sunday.  The  afternoon  congregation  was  the  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  conscientious  of 
Samuel  Austin  Worcester,  a  graduate  of  the  same  as  the  morning  one.  Everyone  was  in  his  men.  Holding  very  high  ideals  of  life  and  char- 
University  of  Vermont  and  missionary  to  the  place,  and  every  one  intent  and  alert.  The  acter,  he  demanded  from  others  no  higher  stand - 
Cherokees,  who  for  the  offence  of  preaching  the  drowsy  Sunday  afternoons  had  not  then  come,  ard  than  he  exacted  from  himself.  He  had  the 

Gospel  to  the  heathen  was  imprisoned  in  the  nor  the  new  era  of  preaching,  with  its  re-  universal  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the 

penitentiary  of  Georgia ;  Rev.  Evarts  Worcester,  liefs  of  condensation,  terseness,  and  pungency,  affectionate  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  ’  ’ 
deemed  worthy  of  a  biographical  sketch  in  the  The  sermon  was  expected  to  be  from  three  quar-  Not  as  a  minister  only,  but  as  a  man  among 
American  Quarterly  Register  of  1839;  Rev.  Isaac  tens  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  long  and  seldom  dis-  m®n  did  Dr.  Worcester  compel  respect.  Above 
R.  Worcester,  who  studied  medicine  to  enter  the  appointed  expectation  in  this  respect.  the  ordinary  height  in  stature  and  of  fine  fea- 

foreign  field  as  a  missionary  and  was  for  many  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  estimate  the  tures  and  manly  proportions,  walking  in  the 
years  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  and  edi-  preaching  from  this  pulpit  than  by  saying,  not  streets  of  the  city  or  in  the  garden  cultivating 
tor  ot  the  Missionary  Herald,  and  Leonard  Wor-  only  for  myself  but  for  the  general  body  of  stu-  his  roses  and  grapes,  his  thoughtful,  contempla- 
cester,  Sr.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  dents,  that  we  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  great  tive  air  attracted  attention  so  that  even  the 

1825,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  ministry,  privilegesjof  attending  a  College  course  in  this  passer-by  felt  that  he  had  looked  upon  no  ordi- 

but  health  forbidding,  he  devoted  his  few  re-  place.  A  few  said  at  the  time,  and  many  after-  nary  man. 

maining  years  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  wards  when  they  came  to  look  back  upon  their  Dr.  Worcester  left  no  children.  Of  his  five 
died  much  lamented  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1836.  College  career,  that  they  might  better  have  sons,  four  died  in  infancy.  One  only  attained 
John  Hopkins  Worcester  was  born  in  Peacham,  missed  half  the  course  in  College  than  this  manhood,  John  H.  Worcester,  Jr.  His  devoted 
Vt.,  May  28th,  1812,  where  his  father.  Rev.  preaching.  Not  that  they  always  approved  it  or  wife  by  a  second  marriage,  Catharine  Flem- 
Leonard  Worcester,  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega-  enjoyed  it — far  from  that.  They  often  objected,  ing,  of  Scotch  parentage,  survives  him.  Of 
tional  Church  for  forty  years.  Under  his  ad-  they  criticised,  of  course,  they  sometimes  vehe-  her  we  need  only  quote  what  Dr,  John  H. 
ministration  both  the  church  and  the  town  at-  mently  protested ;  but  they  came  constantly,  Worcester,  Jr.  says  in  the  dedication  of  his 
tained  a  banner  character  for  moral  excellence,  they  listened  intently,  they  thought  upon  it,  ideal  little  treatise,  on  “Womanhood”:  “To 
much  of  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  He  was  and  discussed  it,  and  it  thus  became  to  them,  my  Mother,  in  whom  I  flrst  learned  to  know 
one  of  fourteen  children,  three  of  whom  besides  in  itself,  a  sort  of  liberal  education.  Such  is  and  revere  True  Womanhood,  and  by  whose 
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traioing  and  influence  bo  many  true  women 
have  been  made,  these  words  to  young  women 
*re  gratefully  dedicated.” 

Dr.  Worcester  could  the  more  fittingly  say  this 
because  she  was  not  his  own  mother,  although 
he  was  taught  and  trained  by  her  from  his  early 
childhood.  How  well  he  was  taught  by  his 
parents — his  education  until  he  entered  College 
being  wholly  under  their  supervision — appears 
from  his  after  life  as  a  student  and  a  Christian 
minister.  Both  in  College  and  Seminary,  he 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
After  his  course  at  Union  Seminary,  he  spent  a 
year  in  study  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  also  a  year 
as  Resident  Licentiate  at  Andover,  then  after  act¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  as  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  at  Burlington. 
He  followed  the  family  tradition  and  accepted 
a  call  in  1875  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained  (eleven  years)  until  called  to  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  in  1883.  It 
was  from  there  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Shedd  at  Union 
Seminary,  where  he  began  lecturing  in  the  fall 
of  1891  with  promise  of  highest  success.  But 
the  Lord  of  both  churches  and  seminaries  called 
his  faithful  servant  to  a  higher  place.  He  died 
at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  gone  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  severely  taxed  strength,  February  5th, 
1893,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Dying  he  has 
not  broken  the  family  ministerial  line,  for  this 
is  to  be  continued,  as  we  hope,  in  the  two  sons 
who  survive  him.  The  oldest  of  them  graduated 
*t  Princeton  University  in  1896,  and  expects,  in 
due  time,  to  enter  the  ministry  and  take  up  the 
work  that  his  father  laid  down. 


TO  PASTORS,  CHURCH  OFFICERS  AND  ALL 
FRIENDS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Dear  Brethren  : — There  have  been  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratification  that  the  debt  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  been  reduced  to 
$31,353.  But  the  churches  are  in  danger  of  for¬ 
getting  that  while  the  Board  was  practically 
out  of  its  financial  difficulties,  it  could  not  Keep 
cut  unless  the  contributions  continued  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  work.  It  has  been, 
-as  all  know,  a  year  of  continued  business  de¬ 
pression,  of  absorbing  political  excitement  and 
of  extraordinary  appeals  in  behalf  of  various 
home  interests  and  local  charities,  while  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  money  which  has  been 
given  for  work  in  foreign  lands  has  naturally 
gone  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  destitute 
Armenians  and  the  famine  and  plague-stricken 
people  of  India.  In  these  circumstances  our 
books  show  that  for  the  nine  months  and  a  half 
ending  February  15th,  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  receipts  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
$108,546.  This  statement  should  be  qualified 
by  the  fact  that  $71,079  of  this  amount  were 
from  legacies.  Nevertheless  the  situation  is  a 
serious  one.  In  order  to  make  good  the  dimin¬ 
ished  income  thus  far,  cancel  the  deficit  with 
which  the  year  began,  and  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  regular  appropriations,  the  receipts  for 
the  next  two  months  and  a  half  must  be  $156,- 
969,  in  excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  It  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  extraordinary  effort  to  avoid  another 
crushing  debt. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  individualize  or 
localize  this  decrease.  We  know,  of  course,  and 
gladly  recognize  that  in  a  few  instances  churches 
and  societies  have  splendidly  increased  their 
contributiona  But  the  general  fact  remains 
that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  all  along  the 
line  in  our  receipts.  It  is  therefoie  necessary 
not  only  to  ask  churches  which  have  not  thus 
far  given  anything  to  Foreign  Missions  this  year 
to  immediately  do  so,  but  to  ask  those  which 
have  already  contributed  to  increase  their  gifts 
if  possible. 

We  have  been  conservative  in  our  manage¬ 


ment,  our  total  appropriations,  including  the 
deficit  with  which  the  year  began,  being  $53,  - 
461,  less  than  the  sum  which  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  authorized  the  Board  to  expend.  Even 
greater  conservatism  is  characterizing  our  plans 
for  the  year  beginning  the  first  of  next  May. 
We  shall  make  our  appropriations  less  than  the 
average  income  of  the  Board  for  the  last  five 
years.  We  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  work  and  responding  to  the  appeals 
from  the  field  for  reinforcements.  The  call  is 
louder  than  ever.  The  opportunity  in  several 
countries,  and  particularly  in  Korea,  is  of  the 
most  inspiring  character.  The  Board  feels  that 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  comply  with  these 
importunate  demands,  and  that  if  the  opportu¬ 
nity  is  not  promptly  used  it  may  be  lost.  More¬ 
over,  missionaries  are  falling  at  their  posts  so 
that  there  are  vacancies  which  it  is  imperative 
to  fill  if  the  work  is  not  to  suffer.  Never  before 
has  the  providential  call  been  more  urgent. 
But  the  Board  dares  not  assume  additional  bur¬ 
dens  until  its  treasury  is  so  far  replenished  that 
it  is  able  to  carry  those  which  it  has  already 
assumed.  The  impending  debt  lies  like  an  abyss 
between  the  Board  and  any  further  advance, 
and  the  first  effort  must  be  not  for  special  ob¬ 
jects,  but  for  the  general  treasury  out  of  which 
the  current  obligations  of  the  Board  must  be  met. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  foreign  mission¬ 
aries,  being  far  from  home,  surrounded  by  hea¬ 
then  and  with  no  local  resource,  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  Board  for  their  support,  and 
that  the  suffering  which  would  result  from  the 
Board’s  inability  to  pay  their  salaries  would  be 
far  more  mrious  than  that  of  a  minister  in  this 
country,  who  is  at  least  in  his  own  land,  with  a 
partially  self-supporting  congregation  behind 
him,  and  so  situated  that  his  necessities  can  be 
easily  seen.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Church 
has  ordered  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
send  devoted  missionaries  beyond  the  outposts 
of  civilization  and  among  distant  and  barbarous 
peoples  only  to  desert  them.  Thus  far  the  Board, 
by  heavy  borrowing  and  untiring  exertions,  has 
been  able  to  pay  all  foreign  missionary  salaries 
promptly  and  in  full,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  churches  desire  us  to  continue  this  policy 
and  that  they  will  support  us  in  it.  As  it  is, 
the  retrenchment  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  on  the  work  has  fallen  with  ciippling 
effect  upon  the  native  churches,  schools  and 
hospitals. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  confidently  invite 
and  depend  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
the  friends  of  missions.  We  raise  no  cry  of 
calamity.  Missionary  operations  are  not  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  This  is  God’s  work  and  He 
reigns.  But  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  We  therefore  suggest : 

(1)  That  the  prayer-meeting  of  the  second 
week  of  April  be  devoted  to  special  prayer  for 
Foreign  Missions  with  particular  reference  to 
the  impending  danger,  and 

(2)  That  on  Easter  Sabbath,  April  18th,  a 
special  offering  be  made  to  Foreign  Missions. 
We  hope  that  this  offering  will  be  so  systemati¬ 
cally  taken  that  every  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  whether  present  or  absent,  shall  make  an 
offering  proportionate  to  his  ability  and  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  world,  remembering  that  the  Foreign 
Board  is  sustaining  forms  of  work  which  at 
home  are  represented  by  no  less  than  six  differ¬ 
ent  Boards,  besides  various  undenominational 
agencies.  Let  the  Women’s  Societies,  Sabbath- 
schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies  be  invited 
to  cooperate  by  special  offerings,  each  in  its  own 
way,  BO  that  the  general  effort  may  be  made  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

As  the  Board’s  books  close  April  30th,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  all  contributions  should  be  sent  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Dulles,  Jr.,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


REVIVAL  IN  MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 

By  President  Boardman. 

Evangelistic  services  are  held  every  year  in 
the  month  of  February,  in  the  chapel  of  Mary¬ 
ville  College,  for  about  ten  days.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  always  attended  with  many  hopeful  con¬ 
versions,  the  return  of  backsliders,  and  the 
quickening  of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  Most 
of  the  students  are  professedly  religious  before 
entering  College.  But  each  new  year  brings  in  a 
considerable  number,  many  of  thcui  children  of 
pious  parents,  who  have  not  confessed  Christ. 
Christian  teachers  and  students  look  forward  from 
year  to  year  to  this  Harvest  Season.  Services  of 
special  consecration  are  held  by  th  Faculty,  viz : 
at  the  opening  of  the  College  year  in  September, 
at  the  Sunrise  New  Year’s  Prayer-meeting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  The  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  and  Working  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  and  the  Volunteer  Mission 
Band  abound  in  prayer  for  the  same  object. 
Often  training  classes  for  Christian  workers  are 
held  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
for  months  beforehand,  studying  methods  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Moody  and  others  in  preparation 
for  these  February  meetings.  Little  gatherings 
for  prayer  are  frequently  held  on  the  different 
floors  in  the  dormitories.  Every  Tuesdays  reci¬ 
tation  from  the  Bible  by  every  pupil  in  the 
College  la  a  part  of  the  required  curriculum. 

This  College  was  founded,  and  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  extension  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom.  The  prayers  of  the  fathers 
still  abide  upon  it  It  ought  not  therefore,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  considered  strange,  that  year  after 
year,  at  this  season  those  who  sit  in  the  College 
chapel,  sit  in  heavenly  places.  The  nlace  be¬ 
comes  very  fragrant  of  sacred  memories.  Of 
many  of  the  students  who  remain  for  several 
years,  it  may  be  said,  “this  and  that  man  was 
born  here.”  The  cloud  of  the  Divine  Presence 
never  entirely  departs. 

This  year  Rev.  Donald  McDonald,  Synodical 
missionary  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  for¬ 
merly  pastor  of  the  New  Providence  Church  in 
Maryville  began  to  preach  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  16th,  1897.  He  called  from  the  first 
for  absolute  dependence  upon  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Hcly  Spirit.  That  Power  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  heal  almost  from  the  beginning.  One 
and  another  yielded,  and  every  night  was  marked 
by  some  surrenders  to  God.  In  the  inquiry- 
room,  a  score  of  workers  were  seeking  for  souls, 
more  eagerly  than  the  miser  for  hidden  treas¬ 
ures.  Such  scenes  are  too  sacred  for  descrip¬ 
tion.  One  can  but  rejoice  and  tremble  at  the 
supernatural  goodness  of  God,  then  present.  It 
is  somewhat  as  when  Isaiah  in  the  temple  heard 
the  seraphim  crying,  “Holy,  holy,  holy”  1  some¬ 
what  as  when,  the  doors  being  shut,  Jesus  stood 
among  his  disciples,  and  said:  “Peace  be  unto 
you”  ;  somewhat  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost. 

Last  evening  there  were  perhaps  five  hundred, 
including  about  a  dozen  clergymen,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  the  churches  in  town,  present  at 
the  preaching  service;  and  afterward  a  large 
body  of  inquirers  and  of  those  who  were  sing¬ 
ing,  praying  and  working  for  them.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  Friday,  February  26th,  witnessed  a  very 
memorable  service  in  the  chapel,  following  the 
usual  morning  prayers.  Mr.  McDonald  led  the 
devotions,  and  then  addressed  some  especial  in¬ 
struction  and  parting  words  to  the  hopeful  con¬ 
verts.  About  forty  came  forward  at  his  request, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  pledge  of  a  new 
and  higher  life.  The  meeting  was  then  turned 
to  testimonials  of  benefits  received,  and  praise. 
Within  twenty  minutes,  perhaps  one  hundred, 
professors,  students  and  others,  recent  converts 
and  older  Christians  told,  often  in  Scriptural 
language,  of  their  great  joy,  and  unutterable 
thankfulness  to  God.  It  was  a  time  when  earth 
borders  on  heaven.  Hundreds  of  hearts  were  as 
full  as  thej  could  bear.  Two  or  three  would  be 
standing  at  the  same  time  to  tell  what  God  had 
done  for  their  souls.  God  was  there,  Christ  was 
present.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  brooding  over  the 
place.  Miracles  of  grace  have  been  wrought. 
They  speak  with  new  tongues.  These  are  the 
new  and  living  evidences  of  Christianity.  Such 
things  are  taking  place  in  many  Colleges  and 
churches  all  over  the  world.  And  this  glorious 
work  will  go  on,  till  Jesus  reigns  supreme.  “I, 
if  I  be  lif^  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.” 


March  11,  1897. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  takes  strenuous  exception  to 
an  utterance  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  at  a  receni 
missionary  rally  at  Scranton,  viz:  that,  in  his 
belief,  “God  is  actually  withdrawing  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  his  Church  as  a  body.”  Hereupon 
our  contemporary  comments: 

A  balder  statement  of  the  [premillennialj  doc¬ 
trine  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of.  If  God 
is  withdrawing  his  Spirit  from  the  Church  as  a 
body,  it  must  be  that  he  is  doing  so  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  even  from  the 
different  members  making  up  those  parts.  Now 
if  Dr.  Pierson  is  conscious  of  that  withdrawal 
in  his  own  life,  the  better  way  for  him  to  ex¬ 
press  his  belief  would  have  been  to  announce 
that  fact  as  an  indication.  If,  however,  he  is 
not,  he  must  mean  that  God  is  withdrawing  his 
Spirit  from  other  people,  in  which  case  we  would 
recommend  him  to  study  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  especially  those  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  How,  in  the  face  of  what  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time,  any  man  of  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation  can  affirm  that  we  are  steadily  retro¬ 
grading,  passes  our  comprehension.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Church  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  Christians  do  not  live  the  life  they 
ought  to  live  ;  but  it  is  a  simple  fact,  recog¬ 
nized,  we  believe,  as  such  by  almost  all  whose 
scope  of  observation  takes  in  something  besides 
the  present,  that  as  compared  with  the  past 
there  has  b^n  a  great  advance.  Our  premilTen- 
nial  friends  will  have  to  revise  their  facts. 

The  Southern  Churchman,  taken  up  next  to 
the  above,  is  found  to  occupy  its  leading  column 
with  the  very  topic  here  introduced — the  “De¬ 
cline  of  Personal  Religion.”  We  gather  that 
the  Rev.  Frank  Hallam  has  been  discussing  the 
subject  in  the  columns  of  a  Philadelphia  Epis¬ 
copal  contemporary.  The  Southern  Churchman 
makes  this  Lenten  improvement  of  the  subject : 

Not  for  centuries  has  this  Church  or  the 
Churches  been  more  busily  at  work.  A  city 
church  is  now  a  hive  of  industry  within  and  a 
working  power  without,  doing  works  which  the 
Church  never  before  considered  as  part  of  its 
duty.  Let  us  gladly  give  all  praise  to  a  church 
at  work  for  the  good  of  humanity.  And  yet 
there  is  lack  somewhere.  What  pastor  finds 
among  his  candidates  for  confirmation  any 
strong  conviction  of  sin?  Who  notices  their  joy 
and  peace  in  believing?  To  ask  these  questions 
is  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  “one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  personal  religion  is  the  fading  away  of 
the  practical  belief  in  hell.  ”  We  doubt  it  not, 
especially  when  there  is  added  thereto  indiffer¬ 
ence  about  nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  Sermons  are  preached,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  better  and  more  learned  than  those  by 
tne  preachers  fifty  years  ago.  But  do  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  to-day  ever  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye? 
Do  they  produce  any  solemn  conviction  of  sin? 
Do  they  cause  the  hearers  to  long  for  the  pardon 
of  the  gospel?  Do  they  make  them  desire  to  be 
like  Christ?  Sin,  as  preached  now,  consists 
mainly  in  not  ^oing  to  church  or  coming  to  the 
Holy  Communion.  But  sin  as  the  “abominable 
thing  which  God  hates”  is  hardly  referred  to, 
and  the  wrath  of  God,  which  cometh  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience,  has  given  way  to  hazi¬ 
ness  and  fog ; — the  promises  of  the  gospel  ex¬ 
tended  indefinitely  to  the  end  of  life  or  to  the 
end  of  seonian  ages.  The  certainties  of  God’s 
word  bring  no  certitude  in  these  days!  Do  the 
promises  of  pardon  end  with  life?  They  know 
not.  Is  there  any  wrath  of  God  upon  the  im- 

Qitent?  No  one  seems  to  know.  Is  there  a 
for  respectable  baptized  people  who  go  to 
church,  but  who  are  not  penitent  believers? 
How  many  sermons  tell  us?  The  drunkard  and 
rofane,  murderers  and  adulterers  have  hope 
eld  out  they  may  repent  after  death? 

It  is  true  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
future  punishment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  was  exaggerated  out  of  proportion  to  other 
truths,  such  as  the  love  of  God,  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
not  to  preach  punishment  at  all,  and  for  the  sins 
done  here  and  now,  is  not  to  imitate  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  or  of  St.  Paul,  who  spoke  of  the 
“everlasting  destruction  for  those  who  obeyed 
not  the  gospel.  ” 

- ♦ - 

The  Congregationalist  refers  to  the  close  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  eight  weeks  of  labor  in  Boston, 
where  hie  announced  aim  was,  “The  awakening 
of  the  Churches.”  It  may  be  that  hie  discourse 
was.  of  purpose,  lees  popular  and  evangelistic  than 


during  his  great  campaign  there  in  1877.  But 
there,  as  here  in  New  York,  there  was  no  want 
of  deeply  interested  auditors.  Our  contemporary 
thus  concludes : 

Whether  the  results  of  this  series  of  meetings 
be  startlingly  evident  or  c^uiet  and  ^rvasive,  the 
Christians  of  this  vicinity  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  among  them  a  man  of  God, 
who  lives  solely  to  build  up  Christ’s  kingdom. 
It  is  worth  much  to  any  city  to  have  a  man  of 
his  spirit  and  character  preaching  the  gospel  in 
the  heart  of  its  business  section  day  after  day  to 
throngs  that  overrun  the  accommodations  of  one 
of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the  city.  These 
meetings,  so  large  and  so  popular,  have  been  a 
constant  witness  to  the  thoughtless  and  worldly 
of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  anu 
those  who  have  drifted  in  out  of  curiosity  have 
witnessed  wonderful  scenes,  particularly  those 
which  took  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
February  25tb  and  26th,  the  closing  days.  The 
ultimate  effect  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
good  and  far-reaching,  and  as  Mr.  Moody  begins 
his  work  in  Cincinnati  it  must  be  with  the 
consciousness  that  his  work  in  Boston  has  been 
faithfully  and  perseveringly  performed  and  that 
God’s  blessing  will  surely  rest  upon  it. 

We  would  add,  here,  our  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  meetings,  which  closed 
last  Monday.  It  has  been  good  to  see  him  and 
Mr.  Moody  working  together  so  heartily,  with 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
either.  The  great  temperance  apostle  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  wonderfully  successful  in  reaching 
the  outcast  and  degraded  victims  of  strong 
drink.  His  Faneuil  Hall  noonday  gatherings 
have  been  remarkably  impressive  ana  his  work 
at  Berkeley  Temple  and  Park-street  Church  not 
lees  noteworthy.  We  can  bid  him,  also.  God¬ 
speed,  as  he  leaves  the  city  this  week  to  begin 
services  in  Lowell. 


The  Watchman  rune  this  instructive  parallel : 

Homer  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  ancient 
thought  as  to  the  future  life.  In  his  pmms  the 
state  of  men  in  the  under  world  is  infinitely  lees 
desirable  than  that  of  those  who  are  living  on 
the  earth.  The  future  life  is  a  pale,  colorless 
refiection  of  life  here.  The  same  thought  dom¬ 
inates  Virgil.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to 
Plato  that  you  see  higher  suggestions.  The 
Phaedo  represents  the  h'gh-water  mark  of  the 
world’s  thought  uninfluenced  by  inspiration. 
It  is  strange  how  modern  spiritualism  reverts  to 
the  pagan  level.  The  messages  that  purport  to 
come  from  the  great  depart^  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  their  mental  and  moral  powers 
have  suffered  eclipse.  To  them  the  future  life 
has  not  meant  advance  in  mwer,  but  shocking 
deterioration.  No  spiritualist  has  yet  brought 
a  message  from  Milton  or  Cromwell  or  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Lincoln  that  would  not  be  repudiated  as 
coming  hrom  them  if  they  were  on  the  earth.  It 
is  a  unique  feature  of  Christianity  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  future  life  as  an  enlargement,  an  ex¬ 
pansion,  a  glorification  of  life  on  the  earth.  To 
Paul  the  future  life  was  “far  better”  than  the 
life  of  the  present.  Christianity  does  not  talk 
of  pale  ghosts  and  shadows,  but  it  speaks  of 
likeness  to  Christ.  “We  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.” 


The  Voice  has  this  to  say  on  a  matter  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest : 

A  statue  of  Brigham  Young  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  near  future.  Each  state 
is  entitled  to  place  two  statues  in  that  rotunda, 
and  it  has  been  prominently  suggested  in  the 
Utah  legislature  that  the  leader  of  the  Mormons 
be  one  of  the  two  chosen  for  such  honor  by  that 
state.  The  legislature  makes  the  selection,  but 
Congress  can  accept  or  reject  the  offered  statue. 
It  will  be  remembered  toat  the  placing  of  the 
stotue  of  the  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Mar¬ 
quette,  in  Wisconsin’s  niche  aroused  the  vehe¬ 
ment  protest  of  the  A.  P.  A.  ’s,  and  the  statue 
has  but  lately  been  mutilated  by  somebody.  It 
is  a  delicate  question  to  determine  how  far  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  considerations  should  be 
allowed  to  ^o  in  such  a  matter,  and  to  what 
extent  historical  considerations  alone  should  de¬ 
termine  it.  fSrom  an  historical  standpoint,  no 
one,  perhaps,  would  be  a  more  fitting  representa¬ 
tive  of  Utah  than  Bri^am  Young.  He  was  its 
founder  and  creator.  The  impress  of  his  power 
is  over  all  its  institutions  to-day.  His  memory 
is  revered  by  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  yet  his  presence  in  the  Capitol,  in  a  place 
of  national  honor,  would  be  an  affront  to  nearly 
everybody  outside  of  Utah  and  one  or  two  adja¬ 
cent  states,  not  alone  because  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  of  plural  marriage,  but  because  of  the 
deeds  of  treachery  and  cruelty  which  have  been 
associated  with  hie  name.  The  dilemma  is  an¬ 


other  reminder  of  the  size  and  heterogeneity  of 
the  country  we  are  building  up,  and  the  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  mind  necessary  if  Uncle  Sam’s 
big  family  are  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another. 
We  are  going  to  make  the  grandest  success  or 
the  grandest  failure  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mere  “breadth”  will  admit  such  as  Brigham 
Young,  but  “catholicity”  never.  Utah  was  not 
admitted  as  a  State  during  his  life-time,  his 
doctrines  and  influence  keeping  her  out  of  the 
Union.  Nor  did  the  much  worthier  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  who  was  interested  in  the  old  Northwest 
as  a  possible  permanent  possession  of  France, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  act  or  sentiment.  Neither  statue,  there¬ 
fore,  however  well  sculptured,  or  historically  in¬ 
teresting,  is  or  can  be  congruous  in  that  select 
and  growing  comrai^  now  pedestaled  under  the 
rotunda  of  the  old  Capitol.  The  invitation  of 
Congress  to  the  States  could  have  had  no  such 
“breadth,”  no  such  miscellaneous  scope. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  glances  at  some  of 
the  interesting  commemorations  of  the  current 
year: 

The  year  1897,  regarded  by  many  as  opening 
the  twentieth  Christian  century,  will  be  mem¬ 
orable  for  the  number  of  its  notable  anniver¬ 
saries.  On  February  16th  was  widely  celebrated 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  &e  birth  of 
Melancthon ;  and  June  24th  will  be  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North  American  continent  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
which  in  Great  Britain,  at  least,  will  be  ob¬ 
served  by  commemorative  meetings.  This  year 
will  be  marked  as  the  two  hundrra  and  fiftieth 
since  the  completion  of  the  Westminster  Cate¬ 
chism,  an  anniversary  of  speical  interest  to 
Presbyterians;  while  both  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  will  celebrate  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versaries.  Among  other  anniversaries,  the  one 
which  will  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English¬ 
man  everywhere,  and  the  empathy  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  will  be  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  marking  the  completion  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  her  beneficent  reign.  In  our 
Reformed  Church  the  present  year  will  bring 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Holland  Emigration,  which 
in  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  has  be¬ 
come  so  considerable  and  appreciated  a  portion 
of  our  denomination.  The  arrangements  for  its 
observance  indicate  a  profitable  occasion.  It  is 
most  healthful  to  have  the  horizon  of  our  lives 
occasionally  enlaged  by  a  look  backward. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  asks — Has  not  a 
rich  man  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his 
own,  so  that  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor? 

No  I  A  man  has  no  right  to  put  up  a  great 
structure  of  glass  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  it  to  pieces.  It  is  true  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  labor  for  his  whim,  and  perhaps  paid 
good  wages.  But  labor  has  some  other  end  in 
view  than  simply  earning  wages.  It  ought  to 
be  productive  in  enduring  vmue.  Putting  up 
needed  buildings,  laying  out  a  public  park, 
giving  a  telescope  to  a  cml^e,  distoibuting  val 
uable  books,  or  even  starting  a  manufactory  of 
any  useful  article ;  these  are  all  proper  devote- 
ments  of  wealth.  Every  man’s  money  is  part  of 
his  stewardship,  not  to  God  only,  which  perhaps 
only  the  Christian  will  admit,  but  to  humanity. 
The  mere  employment  of  labor  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  of  no  value  is  at  the  beet  of  only  inferior 
value.  It  is  a  loan  to  the  world  rather  than  an 
investment.  And  if  it  is  not  offered  as  a  loan  ; 
but  only  expended  for  self-gratification,  it  de¬ 
serves  CO  praise.  .  .  . 

Universal  Christian  brotherhood  under  the 
loving  fatherhood  of  God  is  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  all  these  questions.  We  say  this; 
but  it  is,  to  many  of  us,  often  disagreeable  doc¬ 
trine.  We  prefer  to  choose  our  brethren,  not  to 
accept  them  indiscriminately,  regardless  of 
color,  race,  or  disposition.  Nor  can  we  in  prac¬ 
tical  life  as  the  world  is  at  present.  Some  of 
our  brothers,  before  being  admitted  to  equal 
rights,  need  to  be  educated :  some  need  to  be  re¬ 
formed.  It  is  kindness  to  him  as  well  as  justice 
to  ourselves  to  keep  some  of  his  rights  of  broth¬ 
erhood  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  Tolstoi,  in  hie 
repetitions  of  Christ’s  commandments,  separates 
text  from  context  and  becomes  unreasonable,  as 
Christ  Himself  never  was.  There  was  a  sweet 
reasonableness  about  all  Christ’s  teachings. 
Every  man  is  the  Christian’s  brother,  regardless 
of  poverty  or  wealth.  It  does  not  lessen  the 
value  of  this  truth  to  say  that  not  every  member 
of  the  family  can  discharge  the  same  duties,  or 
be  e<|ually  burdened.  If  love  governs  us  our 
superior  privileges  will  never  make  us  arbitrary 
or  tyrannical. 
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PETER’S  DELIVERANCE  FROM  PRISON, 
Acta  zii.  1-19. 

The  quiet  of  the  church  was  not  long  main¬ 
tained.  Persecution  soon  broke  out  again,  com¬ 
ing  this  time,  not  from  the  hierarch;  but  from 
the  newly  appointed  ruler  of  the  Jews. 

Herod,  the  king,  was  the  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  who  was  king  of  Judea  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord’s  birth.  His  father  was  Aristobu- 
lus,  son  of  Herod  and  the  beautiful  Jewish 
princess,  Marianne,  whose  murder  the  king 
afterward  so  deeply  deplored.  Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  to  whom  Pilate  sent  our 
Lord  at  the  time  of  His  trial,  was  a  half  brother 
of  Aristobulus  and  uncle  of  the  present  king, 
who  is  known  as  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Rome  with  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who 
made  him,  in  the  year  38  A.D.,  tetrarch  of  sev¬ 
eral  districts  adjacent  to  Palestine,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  added  Galilee  and  Perea  to  his 
domains.  In  40  A.D.,  Caligula  added  Samaria 
and  Judea,  with  the  title  of  king  over  all  Pales¬ 
tine.  Herod  was  a  thoroughly  self-seeking  man, 
proud  and  luxurious,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race, 
but  a  strictly  ritualistic  and  bigoted  Jew.  He 
strongly  desired  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  had  never  become  reconciled  to  the 
rule  of  the  Idumaean  (Herodian)  family,  although 
it  had  now  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
nearly  ninety  years.  It  was  with  this  intent 
that  he  instituted  the  present  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  within  four  years  of  his  accession  to  kingly 
rule,  for  this  had  made  him  independent  of 
any  Roman  governor. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  Herod  deliber¬ 
ately  chose  a  time  of  famine  for  his  persecutions 
(xi.  27-30),  but  rather  entered  upon  them  as 
soon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  freed  the  Jews 
from  the  terrors  under  which  they  had  suffered, 
yet  doubtless  the  weakening  of  the  Church’s  en¬ 
ergies  by  famine  would  add  to  the  horrors  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It  would  be  more 
difficult,  for  example,  for  the  brethren  to  scat¬ 
ter,  as  they  had  done  under  the  persecutions 
after  the  death  of  Stephen.  It  is  evident  that 
the  persecution  broke  out  before  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  came  up  to  Judea  with  the  alms  from  the 
church  of  Antioch  (xi.  30). 

James,  the  eon  of  2^bedee  and  brother  of 
John,  was  one  of  the  three  of  His  disciples 
whom  our  Lord  singled  out  for  special  confi¬ 
dence  and  intimacy  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  xxvi.  37; 
Mark  v.  37).  We  know  little  about  him,  but 
from  Luke  ix.  54,  we  may  gather  that  he  was 
of  an  impetuous  disposition,  intensely  loyal,  and 
unable  to  see  the  merits  of  a  question  where  his 
affections  were  concerned,  while  from  Matt  xx. 
23,  we  may  deem  him  to  have  been  ambitious 
as  well  as  loyal,  presumptuous  as  well  as  en¬ 
thusiastic.  He  had  apparently  been  “chief 
among  equals’’  in  the  Apostolic  care  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church;  he  was  not  delegated  to  visit 
and  investigate,  like  Peter  and  John  (Acte  viii. 
1.  4,  ix.  32),  and  the  fact  that  he  was  singled 
out  by  Herod  for  execution  shows  that  his  place 
in  the  Church  was  a  prominent  one.  He  had 
probably  presided  at  that  assembly  (xi.  1-18) 
before  which  Peter  made  answer  with  respect  to 
his  intercourse  on  equal  terms  with  Gentile  con¬ 
verts,  without  requiring  them  to  be  circumcised. 
His  death  was  probably  by  beheading,  as  was 
that  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  mode  deemed  espe¬ 
cially  ignominious  by  the  Jews.  There  is  a 
beautiful  tradition  that  the  man  who  accused 
him,  being  made  to  walk  beside  him  to  the 
place  of  execution,  was  converted  by  his  teach¬ 
ings,  and  publicly  professing  his  faith,  was  put 


to  death  with  the  Apostle.  Ihere  is  also  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  he  founded  the  Church  in  Spain, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  this  notion 
and  every  reason  to  consider  it  erroneous. 

The  question  why  Luke  passed  over  the  death 
of  James  so  summarily  when  he  gave  the  death 
of  Stephen  in  such  detail,  cannot  be  authorita¬ 
tively  answered.  The  brevity  of  the  account  is 
certainly  not  due  to  want  of  information  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The 
fact  can,  perhaps,  best  be  explained  by  a  con¬ 
jecture  which  has  a  good  deal  to  uphold  it, 
namely,  that  Luke  intended  to  write  another 
book  giving  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
other  Apostles,  and  therefore  the  martyrdom  of 
James  is  here  only  referred  to  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Peter,  showing  what  was  Herod’s  purpose 
with  regard  to  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  times  must  have  changed 
very  much  since  Acts  ii.  47  and  v.  26  for  it 
to  “please  the  Jews’’  that  believers  in  Jesus 
should  be  persecuted  (vs.  3).  This  view  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms.  We  are  no¬ 
where  told  that  “the  Jews’’  looked  favorably 
upon  the  Apostles,  or  accepted  their  teachings; 
it  is  always  “the  people’’  that  are  mentioned  in 
this  connection  (compare  iii.  11,  iv.  17,  v.  12, 
13,  25,  26),  the  word  being  one  which  in  Greek 
always  means  the  common  people.  We  may  be 
very  sure  that  Herod  did  not  care  whether  or 
not  he  pleased  these.  But  wherever  we  find  the 
expression  “the  Jews’’  (compare  Acts  xiii.  50, 
etc.  ;  John  vii.  13,  etc. ),  we  see  from  the  con¬ 
text  that  the  infiuential  classes  are  meant,  the 
priests  and  the  rabbis.  It  was  their  favor  Herod 
was  courting,  and  he  did  it  by  taking  precisely 
the  measures  which  they  themselves  would  long 
ago  have  taken  (and  did  take  when  they  dared. 
Acts  viii.  1),  but  that  they  “feared  the  people.’’ 

Herod  always  came  from  hie  capital,  Caesarea, 
to  Jerusalem  (compare  Luke  xxiii.  7)  for  the  feast 
of  the  Passover.  According  to  Jewish  law,  capital 
punishment  could  not  be  infiicted  during  this  pe- 
riod(another  element  of  illegality  in  the  execution 
of  our  Lord).  Therefore  Peter  was  put  in  prison 
until  after  the  Passover  (Revised  Version,  Blaster 
is  not  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word).  He  was 
put  in  charge  of  “four  bands  of  four  soldiers,’’ 
that  his  safe  keeping  might  be  absolutely 
secured  by  frequent  changes  of  watch.  Four 
soldiers  were  on  guard  at  one  time,  two  being 
chained  to  the  prisoner  (verse  6)  and  two  sta¬ 
tioned  before  the  doors  (verse  10),  and  the  short 
watch  made  it  perfectly  easy  for  them  all  to  keep 
awake.  These  unusual  precautions  were  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  Herod’s  having  heard  of  the  escape  of 
the  Apostles  several  years  before  (v.  19).  If,  as 
is  likely,  he  attributed  that  escape  to  bribery, 
the  large  number  of  guards  now  made  corruption 
impossible.  Hie  purpose  was,  after  the  feast 
was  over,  to  “bring  Peter  forth’’  and  condemn 
him  in  the  sight  of  “the  populace, ’’  intending 
thus  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
The  method  of  guarding  here  used  was  very  cus¬ 
tomary.  Herod  himself  had  been  bound  to  two 
soldiers  when  imprisoned  by  Tiberius  some  years 
before. 

The  significance  ofjthe  word  “but’’  in  verse  5 
is  in  the  original  very  evident ;  it  sets  over 
against  one  another  the  two  antagonistic  powers 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  Peter :  Herod  and  the 
Jews  on  one  side,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on 
the  other.  We  know  what  Paul  thought  of  the 
power  of  prayer  in  a  similar  case  (Philemon  22), 
and  though  the  Book  of  Acts  does  not  tell  us  so, 
we  know  that  in  his  case,  too,  the  prayers  of 
Christians  were  answered  by  his  release  from  hie 
Roman  prison.  The  word  “continually’’  (bet¬ 
ter  than  “without  ceasing’’ — the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  “earnestly’’  does  not  give  the  meaning), 
shows  that  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  lasted  for 
some  days.  Why  the  answer  was  delayed  we  do 
not  know.  It  did  not  come  until  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

Peter’s  faith  had  been  making  strong  growth 


during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  now  its  calm¬ 
ness  is  shown  by  his  sound  sleep.  The  light 
which  “shined  in  the  cell’’  was  probably  of 
dazzling  effulgence,  but  it  did  not  wake  him;  nor 
did  the  blow  upon  his  side.  Even  when  the 
angel  “raised  him  up’’  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  half  asleep  (compare  verses  9,  11). 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  this  time  when  he 
wrote  2  Pet.  iv.  19.  However  this  may  be,  the 
leisure  of  this  occurrence  is  marvellous.  “We 
haste  in  our  uncertain  way,  but  God’s  own  time 
can  wait.’’  Peter  here  girded  himself  (vs.  6), 
but  there  came  a  time  when,  as  Jesus  had  fore¬ 
told  (John  xxi.  18),  another  should  gird  him 
and  carry  him  to  hie  cross.  All  preparation 
having  been  made,  Peter  and  his  heavenly  guide 
went  out  from  the  cell  into  the  public  room  of 
the  prison,  or  the  corridor.  Dean  Alford  points 
out  the  minute  touch  of  truth,  that  after  lying 
some  days  in  prison,  even  with  the  memory  of 
his  former  deliverance  in  his  mind  (v.  19),  Peter 
would  naturally  think  that  he  was  dreaming.  It 
is  one  of  the  incidental  proofs  of  the  faithful 
thoroughness  with  which  Luke  got  hie  materials 
together.  This  account  must  have  come  from 
Peter  himself. 

The  word  ward  meant  guard  when  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  was  made ;  wards  of  a  prison 
are  of  much  later  date.  They  passed  the  first 
guard  at  the  door  of  Peter’s  cell,  the  second  at 
the  door  of  the  prison ;  the  iron  gate  would  be 
across  the  court.  A  very  ancient  manuscript 
has  here,  “And  they  went  out,  and  ^ent  down 
the  seven  steps  and  passed  on,  ’  ’  etc.  ;  the  de¬ 
scription  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
was  added  by  one  who  knew,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  manuscript,  as  seems 
probable.  It  needed  only  that  they  should  pass 
through  one  street  to  make  Peter  realize  that  he 
was  not  dreaming ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  any  doubt  of  his  own  safety  when  once  he 
did  realize  what  had  happened. 

There  were,  however,  two  stages  in  his  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  facts.  First,  (vs.  11)  he 
“came  to  himself,’’  became  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  was  no  vision  ;  then  (verse  12) 
he  “became  aware’’  of  it  (the  same  word  as  xiv. 
6),  awoke  fully  to  the  consciousness  of  all  that 
it  involved.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  he 
should  at  once  betake  himself  to  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  since  the  close  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  her  house  had  been  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  believers.  It  was  doubtless  far  in  the  night, 
but  there  were  “many  gathered  together  pray¬ 
ing’’  for  Peter. 

There  was  a  wicket  in  the  outer  door  of  the 
house,  according  to  a  common  custom.  When 
Peter  knocked,  (doubtless  in  a  peculiar  way 
used  by  the  brethren),  Mary’s  servant  came  to 
make  sure  before  opening  that  this  was  really 
a  friend.  She  would  know  Peter’s  voice,  as  he 
had  often  taken  part  in  the  meetings  held  there. 
Her  gladness  expressed  itself  in  a  very  natural, 
though  not  very  reasonable  manner. 

These  Christian  believers  may  have  been  the 
first,  but  they  were  certainly  not  the  last  who 
have  deemed  the  answers  to  their  piayers  too 
good  to  be  true.  It  was  not  strange  that  they 
finally  thought  the  appearance  must  be  that  of 
Peter’s  angel ;  not  his  departed  spirirt,  but  the 
guardian  angel  by  whom  Jews  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  to  be  attended.  The  Apocry¬ 
phal  Book  of  Tobit  gives  a  lovely  story  showing 
the  usual  belief  in  this  regard,  and  Jesus  alludes 
to  it  in  a  way  which  certainly  seems  to  sanction 
it  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  He  does  not,  however, 
give  any  ground  for  supposing,  as  these  people 
evidently  supposed,  that  the  angel  might  take  on 
the  form  of  the  fterson  of  whom  he  was  in 
charge.  Probably  these  believers  had  no  notion 
why  Peter’s  angel  had  come  to  them  ;  it  was  only 
their  first  wild  conjecture  in  a  moment  of  be¬ 
wildered  joy. 

The  word  amazed  (Revised  Version)  is  better 
than  astonished  for  their  emotions  when  they 
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saw  that  it  was  actually  Peter.  He  quickly 
made  a  sign  to  caution  them  not  to  make  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  which  might  prove  dangerous.  The 
interposition  of  an  angel  did  not  absolve  them 
from  using  common  sense.  He  also  wanted  to 
check  exclamations,  that  he  might  at  once  say 
what  he  had  to  say  and  get  away  quickly,  before 
daylight.  His  most  important  messages  were 
sent  to  James,  not  the  brother  of  John,  who 
was  dead,  but  almost  unquestionably  the  brother 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  himself.  He  appears  to  have 
become  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  and 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  tradition  has  much  to  say  of  his  upright¬ 
ness  and  “justice.” 

The  word  “another  place”  (vs.  17)  is  another 
mark  of  the  truth  of  this  account.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  kept  so  secret  that  Luke  himself  never 
heard  where  it  was.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  Peter  at  his  time  went  to  Rome,  but  this  is 
not  {Ksssible.  Others  have  conjectured  that  he 
went  to  Babylon  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  v.  13).  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  he  did  not  go  far ;  he  may  not 
even  have  left  Jerusalem,  but  simply  gone  into 
safe  hiding.  When  next  we  hear  of  him,  six  or 
seven  years  later  (chap.xv. ),  he  is  in  Jerusalem. 

Naturally  Herod  made  as  little  as  possible  of 
Peter’s  escape.  It  reflected  no  credit  upon  him¬ 
self,  would  certainly  not  gain  him  the  fame  he 
had  coveted  ;  and  his  own  life  soon  after  came  to 
a  hideous  end  (vss.  20-23). 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  I^SSON. 

Christian  Self-Restraint. 

1  Cor.  ix.  19-27. 

Golden  Text. — Every  man  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things. — 1  Cor. 
ix.  25. 

This  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  year  57  A.  D. ,  when  Paul  had  been 
for  twenty  years  a  disciple  of  Christ.  It  is 
probably  the  second  letter  which  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  called  forth  by  questions 
from  that  church  as  to  the  Christian  attitude 
with  regard  to  certain  matters  of  morals  and 
manners.  The  part  of  the  epistle  in  which  our 
lesson  occurs  relates  to  questions  concerning  sac¬ 
rifices  to  idols.  Paul  says  (viii.  1)  that  the 
Corinthian  converts  knew  that  an  idol  is 
nothing ;  but  they  must  not  let  their  knowledge 
lead  others  into  sin  who  still  think  that  an  idol 
is  something.  Paul’s  own  example  (chap,  ix) 
shows  how  considerate  Christians  ought  to  be 
of  those  who  are  ignorant  or  weak  in  faith.  He 
has  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  church,  but 
he  does  not  insist  on  the  right.  The  first  verse 
of  our  lesson  tells  why:  “That  I  might  gain  the 
more.”  To  gain  converts  to  Jesus  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  life.  And  to  do  this  he  always  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  those  to  whom  he  went, 
not  offending  their  prejudices  nor  outraging 
their  consciences.  The  law  of  Christ  (verse  21) 
was  love;  for  love  of  him  and  “to  gain”  those 
who  were  outlaws  from  God  he  even  put  himself 
in  their  place  who  had  thrown  off  the  Jewish 
law,  thus  to  draw  them  to  the  law  of  Jesus.  So 
with  the  weak,  those  who  easily  stumble  at 
things  different  from  those  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

The  next  verses  show  by  a  beautiful  figure 
drawn  from  the  Greek  athletic  games  how  truly 
this  sort  of  self-mastery  and  self-discipline  be¬ 
come  the  Christian.  They  who  want  to  win  a 
prize  in  the  race  are  willing  to  deny  themselves 
everything  that  will  interfere  with  their  purpose. 
How  much  more  willing  to  deny  himself,  obliter¬ 
ate  himself,  master  himself,  must  he  be  whose 
purpose  is,  as  Paul’s  was,  to  gain  souls  and  win 
the  incorruptible  crown  of  God’s  approval. 

The  last  verse  of  the  lesson  is  usually  misap¬ 
prehended  because  students  fail  to  see  that  the 
subject  is  all  the  time  that  of  verses  21,  22, 
“That  I  might  gain  them” — “that  I  might  by 
all  means  save  some.”  Paul  would  win  souls, 


would  offer  himself,  give  his  tastes,  predilec¬ 
tions,  even  hie  superior  knowledge,  keep  him¬ 
self  under,  disciplined  himself,  in  order  to  buy 
souls  for  Christ,.  And  what  if  after  all  he 
should  find  himself — not  “a  castaway”  from 
God,  that  was  unthinkable,  but  “rejected”  (Re¬ 
vised  Version)  as  a  light  weight  coin  is  rejected 
as  inadequate  for  the  purxxise,  which  was  that 
of  winning  souls  for  God.  Many  a  man  and 
woman  fail  of  bringing  men  to  the  Lord  they 
love  because,  though  themselves  accepted  of 
him,  they  do  not  sufficiently  value  this  prize  to 
keep  themselves  under,  discipline  themselves, 
forget  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  the  lost. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
LESSON. 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


Bodies  and  Souls. 

Mar.  15.  Samson’s  mother.  Judges  18: 11-24. 

16.  The  Nazarites.  Numbers  6:1. 8. 

17.  The  Rechabites.  Jeremiah  85 : 1-19. 

18.  John  the  Baptist.  Luke  1 : 5-17. 

19.  Solomon's  opinion.  Proverbs  28 :  29-35. 

20.  Paul’s  opinion.  1  Corinthians  9  :  28-27. 

21.  Topic— How  our  bodies  influence  our  souls- 

Daniel  1 :  8-21.  (A  temperance  topic.) 

If  the  realizations  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  were  as  pure  and  lofty  as  the  dreams  of 
motherhood,  this  earth  would  be  next  to  heaven. 
The  visions  of  hope  and  of  possibility, 'which 
come  to  a  mother,  as  her  first  bom  nestles  in 
her  bosom,  baffle  and  defeat  artist  and  poet. 
This  is  true  of  mothers  in  general.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  those  mothers  to  whom  God’s 
angels  have  come.  To  me  no  Madonna  is  ever 
so  beautiful  and  holv  as  the  Magnificat  of  Mary. 
Th|,  artist  portrayed  a  face,  the  evangelist  re¬ 
vealed  a  heart. 

Samson’s  mother  had  a  right  to  expect  great 
things  of  and  for  her  eon.  The  angel  which  an¬ 
nounced  his  birth,  prescribed  the  regimen  of  his 
life,  and  prophesied  the  work  he  was  to  under¬ 
take.  What  a  mother  she  was.  Her  faith  was 
as  sunny  as  it  was  strong.  The  visions,  which 
meant  despair  to  her  husband,  Manoah,  filled 
her  with  joy.  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicants 
and  from  certain  kinds  of  food  were  nothing  to 
this  brave  woman.  How  lovingly  her  hands  rest 
on  the  head  of  her  boy,  and  how  gently  her 
fingers  weave  the  tresses  on  which  razor  was 
never  to  come.  To  the  neighboring  lads  a  target 
for  jest,  it  was  to  her  a  sign  of  consecration  to 
the  Lord. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  blundered  when  he 
snubbed  Westinghouse.  The  next  best  thing  to 
the  power  which  can  start  trains  is  that  which 
can  stop  them.  Stephenson  did  the  former, 
Westinghouse  the  latter.  To  shut  off  steam  does 
not  arrest  inertia.  Locomotives  were  imperfect 
until  they  were  equipped  with  steam-brake,  as 
well  as  with  cylinder  and  piston.  The  power 
which  had  hitherto  compelled  trains  to  move, 
could  now  be  utilized  to  stop  them.  The  air 
brake  meant  self-control.  The  truth  holds  as 
well  of  men  as  of  engines.  The  same  God  who 
constrained  Samson  to  heroism,  would  also  have 
restrained  him  from  passion.  It  was  a  case  of  an 
engineer  refusing  to  use  the  brake.  The  result 
was  the  wreck  of  a  mighty  engine,  and  the  loss 
of  a  rare  chance.  God,  parentage,  natural  en¬ 
dowment,  and  opportunity  did  their  beet  for 
Samson.  Only  he  could  supply  that  which  was 
lacking,  individual  cooperation  and  self-control, 

I  hope  his  mother’s  ears  never  heard  the  story  of 
his  wild  and  impure  adventures,  and  that  her 
eyes  did  not  see  the  tragedy  which  ended  his 
career. 

The  most  discreditable  thing  I  know  concern¬ 
ing  humanity,  is  the  tardiness  with  which  it  ac¬ 
cepts  and  lives  the  Christ,  where  he  has  been 


proclaimed ;  and  its  failure  to  preach  him  where 
he  has  never  been  known.  Next  to  this,  I  place 
its  stupidity,  or  its  criminality,  or  both,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  intoxicants.  Centuries  before  Christ, 
Nazarite  and  Rechabito  had  realized  and  sought 
to  avoid  the  ruin  and  impurity  of  drink.  Nine¬ 
teen  centuries  after  Chirst,  no  scourge  equals  it. 
The  sin  is  individual,  ecclesiastical,  national. 
There  are  foregleams  of  a  better  day.  Business 
has  attacked  it  from  an  economic  point.  It 
wrecks  trains  and  ships,  it  embezzles  funds,  it 
befuddles  brains.  I  am  sorry  the  motive  of 
this  new  ally  is  not  loftier.  I  wish  it  would 
join  all  other  forces  in  mortal  combat  with  an 
evil  which  ruins  character,  as  well  as  imperils 
capital.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  to  whom 
even  godliness  is  attractive,  because  it  has  prom 
ise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Whilst  politicians  blinked,  bickered,  and  bar¬ 
tered,  a  woman  who  is  also  a  mother,  secured  in 
almost  every  State,  and  for  all  our  Territories, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  whose  enforcement  means 
the  education  of  the  children  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  rum’s  ruin.  To  the  ecclesiastical 
functionaries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  propose  names 
for  canonization  as  saints,  I  suggest  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt.  It  will  be  the  easier  to 
estimate  both  her  character  and  her  achieve¬ 
ments  because  she  yet  lives  in  Boston.  St. 
Nicholas  won  undying  fame  and  affection  by 
providing  toys  for  the  children.  Her  aim  has 
been  to  render  amusements  possible,  by  making 
their  sobriety  sure.  Like  the  wise  old  prophet, 
she  put  the  salt  in  the  fountain  to  cure  the  bit¬ 
ter  stream. 

The  closing  verses  of  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Proverbs  give  a  matchless  description  of  the 
evil.  Daniel  is  close  to  the  mark  when  he  sees 
in  it  defeat  as  well  as  defilement.  Every  ath¬ 
letic  contest,  every  intellectual  triumph,  and 
every  enduring  reputation  emphasize  the  strength 
of  his  position  and  the  wisdom  of  his  test.  For 
the  heat  of  the  harvest  field,  or  the  rigor  of  the 
logging  camp,  total  abstinence  is  best.  “Drink 
no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,”  is  as  good  practice 
for  mothers,  as  it  is  precept  for  their  sons. 

Paul  is  sure  to  be  guided  by  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  to  employ  the 
truest  methods,  in  the  settlement  of  every  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  follow  him,  you  will  scale  Alpine 
heights,  where  the  horizon  is  extended,  and  the 
atmosphere  pure.  From  his  altitude  and  with 
his  eye  you  will  clearly  see  that  although  man 
has  a  body,  he  is  soul.  The  body  is  bond-ser¬ 
vant  not  master.  The  first  chapter  of  Romans 
was  written  to  people  who  had  reversed  the 
order.  Before  his  Damascus  experience,  Paul 
was  the  champion  of  reformation.  After  that 
event,  hie  only  remedy  was  regeneration.  A  new 
person  and  power  had  come  into  his  life.  The 
love  of  Christ  now  constrains,  where  formerly 
obedience  to  law  had  restrained.  “If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.  Old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold  they  are  become  new.” 
“He  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  him.”  He  “reckons  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  us.”  With  him  the  sinner  is  Satan’s 
slave,  the  Christian  has  come  into  “the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children' of  God.”  “They  are 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  ”  Old 
habits  have  no  power  over  him,  who  is  “per¬ 
suaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  ”  Time  is  too  short,  eternity  too  long, 
humanity  too  precious,  revelation  too  clear,  and 
history  too  overwhelming  for  us  to  waste  time, 
material,  and  effort  in  experiment.  Paul’s 
method  was  God’s  Christ-bought  remedy.  There 
is  no  other. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter ' 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mas.  Obobob  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  SBAMaN,  Rec.  Sec. 

Mibb  Ci.aba  Fibu>,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alicb  C.  Matbb,  Supt. 

WHO  WILL  HELP  THE  YOUNG  AMAZONS? 

As  the  existence  and  success  of  our  present 
Boys’  Club  IS  the  result  of  an  appeal  in  this 
column,  we  venture  to  ask  again  for  a  young 
man  to  come  down  and  help  us. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Willard  was  organiz¬ 
ing  the  two  clubs  now  meeting  in  our  rooms,  a 
set  of  little  fellows  appeared  asking  for  a  gath¬ 
ering  place.  They  were  well  behaved,  intelligent 
young  Hebrews,  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  already  organized  into  a  little  band,  but 
with  no  place  of  meeting  but  the  streets.  Mr. 
Willard  sent  them  with  a  note  to  Miss  Mayer, 
and  one  to  Miss  Wald  of  the  Nurse’s  Settlement, 
but  the  same  difficulty  arose  at  each  place,  there 
was  no  leader  for  them,  and  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  give  them  a  room  without  an  older  person  to 
act  as  guide  and  to  ensure  their  good  behavior. 

Since  then  they  appear  twice  a  week  to  Mr. 
Willard,  and  then  at  our  door,  and  at  Miss 
Wald’s  with  the  same  earnest  plea.  They  assure 
Miss  Mayer  that  they  can  bring  her  letters  of 
recommendation  as  to  character,  and  good  con¬ 
duct,  and  one  day  appeared  with  an  older  boy, 
a  few  inches  taller  than  they  were,  and  asked  if 
be  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  leader.  They  tell 
Miss  Wald  that  they  can  bring  a  “beautiful 
cabinet  full  of  relics’’  that  would  be  “an  orna¬ 
ment  to  her  parlor,’’  and  so  they  try  one  argu¬ 
ment  after  another,  one  day  announcing  that 
they  had  chosen  a  new  name,  they  thought  we 
could  not  resist  The  Amazons;  and  yet  they  are 
so  polite  and  earnest  in  their  persistence  that  it 
seems  hard  not  to  yield  to  them.  Last  week  in 
their  desperation  they  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
Mayor’s  office  to  see  if  he  could  not  give  them  a 
leader,  but  even  that  mighty  man  bad  no  one  at 
his  beck  and  call  for  this  work,  and  they  were 
again  disappointed.  Our  sympathies  have  been 
aroused  and  we  would  gladly  second  the  manly 
little  chaps  in  their  desire  to  assist  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Street  Cleaning,  and  to  get  ideas  of  good 
citizenship.  There  must  be  some  young  man 
in  this  big  city  who  would  give  one  evening  a 
week  to  this  very  interesting  work,  and  what  an 
opportunity  there  will  be  with  such  eager,  ear¬ 
nest  boys  as  these. 

If  any  would-be  volunteer  is  untrained  in 
such  work,  he  need  not  hesitate  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  there  is  Mr.  Willard  ready  to  aid  with 
all  hie  experience ;  and  the  many  successful 
clubs  all  over  the  city  prove  the  good  that  can 
be  done  by  them.  Miss  Mayer  already  feels  the 
effect  upon  our  “Young  Heroes’’  of  their  organ¬ 
ization.  They  used  to  be  her  torments,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Saturday  afternoons,  hanging  about 
the  streets  near  our  door  to  harass  and  annoy 
the  girls  and  the  more  timid  boys  coming  to  get 
their  books  from  the  library  Now  she  says  the 
afternoon  is  a  peaceful  one  for  them  all,  and  the 
club  boys  are  beginning  to  touch  their  hats 
when  she  passes.  They  feel  that  they  are  her 
friends  and  allies.  Will  the  young  man  who 
feels  that  he  can  help  ua  and  the  boys  communi¬ 
cate  with  Miss  Mayer  at  77  Madison  street  ? 

After  this  plea  for  the  boys  we  must  add  one 
for  the  girls  too,  for  our  Hebrew  Sewing  Claes 
is  in  sore  need.  It  unfortunately  happens  that 
three  and  perhaps  four  of  the  young  ladies  who 
have  helped  in  it  this  winter  are  going  out  of  town 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  we  can  find  no  one  to 
fill  their  places  we  shall  have  to  close  the  school. 
The  children  are  very  much  interested,  and  it 
is  only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  from  half  past 
three  to  five  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  and  we  are 
sure  there  must  be  some  young  girls  who  would 
find  this  good  Lenten  work.  Miss  Mayer  will 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome. 


Children’s  Department 


A  LAUGHING  CHORUS. 

Oh,  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 
\NTien  March  called  “Ho,  there  1  ho  I" 

Such  spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide. 

Such  whisperings  to  and  fro; 

And  “Are  you  ready  T“  the  Snowdrop  asked: 

“  ’Tis  time  to  start,  you  know.” 

“  Almost,  my  dear,”  the  Scilla  replied; 

“  ITl  follow  as  soon  as  you  go.” 

Then  “Ha !  ha !  ha  1”  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low. 

From  the  milUons  of  flowers  under  the  ground— 
Ves— millions— beginning  to  grow. 

1,“  ril  promise  my  blossoms,”  the  Crocus  said, 

“  When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing;” 

And  straight  thereafter  Narcissus  cried, 

“  My  silver  and  gold  ITl  bring." 

“And  ere  they  are  dulled,”  another  spoke, 

“  The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring.” 

And  the  Violet  only  murmured,  “I’m  here,” 

And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 

Then  “Ha  I  ha  I  ha  P'  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low,  ; 

From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground— 
Yes— millions— beginning  to  grow.) 

Oh.  the  pretty,  brave  things !  through  the  coldest  day 
Imprisoned  in  walls  of  brown. 

They  never  lost  heart  though  the  blast  shrieked  loud. 
And  the  sleet  and  the  hail  came  down. 

But  patiently  each  wrought  her  beautiful  dress. 

Or  fashioned  her  heautifnl  crown; 

And  now  they  are  coming  to  brighten  the  world. 
Still  shadowed  hy  Winter’s  frown; 

And  well  may  they  cheerily  laugh  “Ha  I  ha  I” 

In  a  chorus  soft  and  low. 

The  millions  of  flowers  hid  under  the  ground— 

Yes -millions— beginning  to  grow. 

—Selected. 


A  FIGHT. 

I  saw  a  flght  the  other  day— 

Who  do  you  think  were  in  it  ? 

That  saucy  rogue.  Jack  Frost;  but  he 
Was  not  the  one  to  win  it. 

He  took  a  grip  and  held  so  tight 
On  everything  about  him. 

That  everybody  said  ’twould  take 
A  tussle  flerce  to  rout  him. 

But  then  she  came,  the  lovely  Spring, 

With  smile  so  sweet  and  merry. 

That  soon  the  stubborn,  icy  imp 
Became  discouraged-Nvery. 

She  smiled  again.  In  fright  and  fear. 
Confusion  and  commotion. 

He  fled— to  take  a  summering 
Beside  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Sydney  Dayre,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  March. 


HOW  POLLY  FOUND  OUT  THE  MEANING 
OF  INQUISITIYENESS. 

FOB  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

“I  put  tho  packages  under  the  farther  corner 
of  my  bed  so  Polly  won’t  find  them,’’  said 
Polly’s  mother  to  her  aunt,  as  they  eat  down  to 
a  late  luncheon.  “She  has  so  much  inquisitive¬ 
ness  that  she  would  be  sure  to  open  them  if  she 
found  them,  and  I  do  so  like  to  surprise  the 
children  on  their  birthday  anniversaries.  ’’ 

Now  Polly  sat  behind  the  portieres  and  heard 
every  word  that  her  mother  said.  Polly’s 
mother  always  had  the  birthday  presents  put  by 
her  children’s  plates  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
the  birthday  mornings.  Immediately  Polly  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  what  her  mother  had  bought  for 
her.  It  would  be  a  long,  long  time  to  wait  until 
to-morrow  morning  to  know.  What  did  her 
mamma  mean  by  saying  that  she  had  so  much 
inquisitiveness  ?  It  was  a  long  word  and  what 
did  it  mean  ?  Not  anything  in  her  favor  Polly 
concluded.  It  must  be  something  that  meant 
curious,  for  the  maid  had  said  that  very  day 
that  Polly  was  “the  most  curious  child’’  she  had 
ever  seen,  just  because  she  wanted  to  see  what 
was  in  a  box  that  the  maid  had  sent  to  her  by 
express.  There  was  very  little  that  Polly  did 
not  want  to  see  and  to  know,  and  she  was  al¬ 
ways  hearing  things  that  were  not  meant  for  her 
ears,  or  prying  into  things  that  were  none  of  her 
affairs.  It  was  a  very  bad  fault  and  Polly’s 
mother  felt  very  sorry  and  tried  to  have  her  lit¬ 
tle  girl  correct  it. 


Polly’s  mother  and  her  aunt,  went  out  again 
after  luncheon  and  then  Polly  went  up  to  her 
mother's  room.  She  was  not  going  to  look  in¬ 
side  the  packages,  of  course,  but  she  thought 
she  would  just  like  to  see  what  shapes  they  were. 
She  stooped  down  and  looked  under  the  bed,  but 
she  could  not  see  them  very  well  so  she  got  her 
papa’s  cane  with  a  crook  in  the  handle,  and 
poked  them  into  eight.  When  they  were  within 
reach,  she  felt  such  a  desire  to  open  them  that 
she  began  to  peep  into  the  corner  of  one  pack¬ 
age.  Before  she  knew  it,  she  had  seen  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  package.  There  were  three  of  them 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  found  out 
what  was  in  each  one  of  them.  Then  she 
pushed  them  back  with  the  cane.  But  she  did 
not  feel  happy.  It  was  not  half  so  nice  as  being 
surprised  in  the  morning.  No  fun  in  knowing 
just  what  would  be  put  on  the  table  for  her. 
Polly  was  so  unlike  herself  that  evening  that  all 
the  family  thought  she  was  going  to  be  ill  and 
on  her  birthday,  too.  She  had  always  been  so 
happy  on  such  occasions  before. 

When  bed  time  came  Polly  was  glad  to  go  to 
bed,  but  when  she  had  said  her  prayers  and  her 
dear  mamma  had  kissed  her  good  night,  and  left 
her,  she  began  to  feel  very  wicked.  “I  know 
now  what  inquisitiveness  means,’’  she  thought 
to  herself.  “No  wonder  mamma  does  not  like 
me  to  have  that  fault  and  has  to  hide  my 
presents;  she  cannot  trust  me.’’  Polly  could 
not  sleep  and  when  she  heard  mamma  coming  up 
stairs,  she  called  her  to  come  to  her  little  white 
bed.  Then  she  put  her  arms  around  her  mam¬ 
ma’s  neck  and  began  to  sob.  Mamma  was 
frightened.  What  did  it  mean  ? 

Then  Polly  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  morrow,  dear  mamma,  for  I’ve  had  in¬ 
quisitiveness  in  me  to-day,  and  got  papa’s  cane 
and  poked  out  my  packages  of  birthday  presents 
under  your  bed,  and  I’ve  seen  them,  and,  O 
dear,  dear,  I  wish  I  did  not  have  that  awful  in¬ 
quisitiveness  in  me.’’  Then  Polly  cried  hard, 
but  she  felt  better,  as  all  little  children  do  when 
they  tell  their  faults  and  troubles  to'their  good 
loving  mammas. 

But  mamma  said,  “My  dear  Polly,  I  am  sorry, 
but  if  you  have  had  a  lesson  that  will  help  you 
cure  your  fault  I  will  not  mind.’’ 

Of  course  the  gifts  were  not  a  surprise  for 
Polly,  as  the  family  had  planned,  and  that  took 
away  from  all  much  of  the  pleasure  of  cele¬ 
brating  Polly’s  birthday.  However,  Polly  is 
learning  very  fast  not  to  meddle  with  things 
that  she  ought  not,  and  to  wait  patiently  to  see 
and  hear  what  is  intended  at  the  proper  time  for 
her  to  see  and  know.  Susan  Tkall  Pekry. 


MISTAKEN  DUTY. 

Young  people  are  sometimes  very  ambitious  to 
do  some  great  work  for  the  Master  in  some  prom¬ 
inent  sphere. 

That  is  all  right,  provided  that  some  other 
things  near  at  hand  do  not  suffer  from  neglect, 
because  of  the  being  left,  for  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  estimation,  a  higher  duty.  We 
know  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  join  a  religious  order,  and  go  into  the  slums 
to  try  to  save  souls  for  the  Master.  Her  mother 
was  dead  and  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  in  the 
family.  She  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister — 
motherless  children  to  care  for.  Her  father  was 
a  hard  working  man,  but  his  income  was  small 
and  the  eldest  daughter  had  to  be  the  house¬ 
mother  for  the  family.  A  beautiful  life  for  a 
daughter  and  sister  to  engage  in.  But  she  lost 
sight  of  the  value  of  such  home  duties.  She 
thought  them  lowly  and  of  slight  account.  She 
did  not  fulfil  the  duties  patiently  or  pleasantly 
to  the  glory  of  her  Lord,  to  whom  she  had  con¬ 
secrated  herself  and  all  her  powers,  she  chafed 
in  the  place  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  counsels  of  her  good  pastor, 
and  the  pleading  of  her  father,  she  left  her  home 
for  a  wider  field  of  work.  But  somehow  she  did 
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not  find  the  peace  and  content  in  the  new  work 
that  she  had  expected.  She  often  questioned  if 
ahe  had  not  mistaken  her  duty  in  leaving  a  home 
■and  dear  ones  that  needed  her  care  and  love  so 
much. 

After  she  had  been  gone  some  months,  a  tele¬ 
gram  came  to  her  that  the  youngest  of  the 
family  —  the  little  sister — was  very  ill.  She 
reached  home  as  fast  as  the  tram  would  carry 
her.  The  father  met  her  with  tears  in  bis  eyes, 
as  he  told  her  how  very  ill  the  little  sister  was 
and  how  hard  it  had  been  for  him  to  get  a  com¬ 
petent  person  to  care  for  his  children  in  her 
absence.  He  had  much  trouble  with  the  boys, 
keeping  them  at  home  evenings,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  them  at  home  any  more. 

The  daughter  hurried  to  the  couch  of  the  little 
one,  who  had  just  strength  to  whisper,  “O,  sis¬ 
ter,  I’m  so  glad  you  came  back.  Please  don’t  go 
away  again,  never,  will  you  ?” 

“No,  darling,  sister  has  come  home  to  stay.’’ 

How  differently  her  work,  which  she  thought 
of  no  account  before,  looked  in  the  new  light 
that  had  come  to  her.  as  she  nursed  the  little 
sister  back  to  health  again.  How  surprised  she 
was  to  tind  the  brothers  had  already  begun  to 
fall  into  the  temptations  that  beset  boys  on 
every  hand.  As  time  went  on,  the  young  woman 
felt  great  contentment  and  peace  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  work  she  was  then 
doing  was  the  very  one  the  Lord  had  put  into 
her  hands  to  do  for  Him.  This  is  a  true  inci¬ 
dent  and  the  young  woman  is  glad  to  have  it 
given  to  our  young  readers,  if  it  will  keep  them 
from  leaving  the  work  for  the  glory  of  God  at 
hand,  for  something  that  they  imagine  of  higher 
value  elsewhere.  Lois  Chidsey. 


CHII,DBEN  AND  APPRECIATION. 

In  the  many  attempts  at  well-doing  in  the 
course  of  a  child’s  life,  one  of  the  strongest  in¬ 
centives  is  the  knowledge  that  his  good  efforts 
are  appreciated.  I  suppose  there  are  many 
parents  of  our  acquaintance  who  never  take 
notice  of  the  little  childish  struggles  after  per¬ 
fection,  and  many  more  who  never  speak  a  word 
of  praise.  I  know  one  father  who  was  not  only 
a  father,  but  a  friend  to  his  three  boys  during 
their  childhood.  He  was  implicitly  trusted, 
promptly  obeyed  and  dearly  loved.  If  the  baby, 
in  his  daily  development,  attempted  things  be¬ 
yond  his  years,  the  father  was  always  ready  with 
hie  encouragement,  and  success  in  the  effort 
was  met  with  “That’s  the  boy  !  That’s  my  own 
little  son.’’  If  the  older  boys  did  something 
specially  to  please  their  father,  or  did  a  hard 
duty  simply  because  it  was  right,  it  never  went 
unappreciated.  It  makes  one’s  heart  ache  to 
think  of  the  little  army  of  eons  and  daughters 
who  plan  to  please  father  and  mother,  who  are 
either  not  noticed  at  all  or  are  met  with,  “Oh, 
don’t  bother  me,  child.’’  What  could  be  sadder 
than  a  child’s  disappointment. 

A  dear  boy,  breathless  with  pride  and  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  mother’s,  ran  to  her  and  told 
of  some  daring  boyish  ieat  which  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  first  time.  And  she  replied, 
“Well,  that’s  nothing  so  great.  What  are  you 
making  such  a  fuss  about  it  for  ?’’  Poor  boy  ! 
and  “poor  mother,’’  who  did  not  know  how 
sweet  it  would  have  been  to  take  him  to  herself 
and  say,  “Did  you  really  do  that,  dear  eon? 
You  will  be  as  big  as  father  before  we  know  it, 
won’t  you  ?’’ 

Many  parents  say  it  is  not  a  good  [^plan  to 
praise  children  :  it  gives  them  too  good  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  themselves.  At  least  let  them  know  that 
their  little  efforts  will  be  appreciated,  and  they 
will  feel  that  there  is  something  to  work  for, 
and  that  they  will  be  met  with  encouragement, 
and  they  will  make  stronger  efforts  for'good  each 
succeeding  time.  And  is  it'not  true  that  ap¬ 
preciation  expressed  is  praise  in  a  milder  form  ? 
Surely  the  boys  and  girls  whose  first  thought  is 
“How  glad  father  and  mother  will  be’’  are 


forming  in  their  minds  higher  ideals  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  than  those  whose  good 
efforts  are  met  with  indifference  by  those  who 
should  be  first  with  words  of  encouragement  and 
appreciation. — Agnes  Mary  Smith  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


ITALIAN  CATS. 

By  L.  Peters 

Strangers  in  Siena  often  speak  of  the  great 
quantity  of  pet  cats  to  be  seen  there.  At  each 
doorway  opening  directly  on  the  street  sits  a  pet 
cat,  staid  and  respectable,  with  a  ribbon  or 
some  piece  of  color  tied  about  her  neck  to  show 
that  she  belongs  to  a  human  family.  Workmen 
in  their  little  shops  have  a  cat  to  keep  them 
company,  sometimes  sitting  on  a  low  counter  at 
the  window.  All  are  within  reach  of  any  teas¬ 
ing  hand,  but  I  never  saw  a  cat  chased  or  teased 
in  any  way,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  feel  per¬ 
fectly  secure  and  did  not  expect  any  injury. 
Personally,  I  found  them  unsociable,  and  that 
when  I  spoke  to  them,  they  took  no  notice  and 
made  no  reply,  even  when  I  learned  an  Italian 
word  or  two  to  say  to  them.  They  were  happy 
at  home  and  did  not  need  to  make  new  friends. 

In  Naples  there  are  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  feed  cats  every  day  at  noon.  People  with 
economical  tables  subscribe  a  small  sum  to  have 
their  cats  provided  for  by  the  cats’  food  man. 
The  cats  begin  to  feel  quite  hungry  about  noon, 
and  stroll  out  from  the  shops  in  all  those 
crowded  streets  to  watch  for  their  dinner.  I 
could  not  imagine  what  was  the  excitement 
among  them  the  first  day  I  was  out  at  that 
hour.  Presently,  I  saw  a  part  of  the  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  on  bustling  Chiaja.  There  were  cats 
there  who  seemed  to  me  to  watch  what  was 
dealt  out  to  them  very  critically,  as  if  they  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  complaint  if  their  dinner  was 
not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  Florence  the  cats  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
love ;  and  never  did  I  see  one  chased,  or  looking 
timid  and  anxious  as  if  uncertain  where  to  run 
to.  I  remember  a  cat  I  used  to  pass  near  the  old 
Medici  church  of  San  Spirits.  She  seemed  to 
live  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  a  tail  house, 
and  she  could  only  look  up  to  her  window  by 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  She  would 
never  answer  my  greeting,  but  continued  to  look 
up  as  if  watching  her  friends  or  perhaps  signal¬ 
ling  to  them  that  she  was  ready  to  go  home. 

There  is  a  special  cat  church  in  Florence,  San 
Lorenzo,  the  church  in  which  so  ma  "v  Medici 
are  buried.  I  don’t  know  whether  tha..  family 
were  particularly  fond  of  cate  or  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  but  the  cloisters  of  San  Lorenzo  are  re¬ 
served  for  homeless  cats,  whether  they  come 
there  by  themselves  or  are  brought  by  people 
who  want  to  dispose  of  them.  I  had  read  in  my 
guide  book  that  these  animals  are  fed  every  day 
at  noon  form  scraps  brought  in  by  people  living 
in  the  neighborhood ;  so  I  was  particular  to  time 
my  first  visit  at  noon,  and  was  disappointed  to 
hear  that  for  some  reason  the  breakfast  hour  had 
been  changed  to  nine  A.M.  There  is  a  large, 
raised  green  center  .n  the  cloisters,  on  which 
grow  some  shrubs  and  trees;  and  asleep  under 
the  bushes  or  loitering  around  the  stone  ledge 
that  enclosed  the  green  were  a  dozen  or  two  of 
the  charity  cats.  Legend  says  they  are  witches, 
who  have  consented  to  take  this  harmless  shape, 
and  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  They  were  rather 
a  dilapidated-looking  lot,  but  still  interesting, 
because  all  cats  have  a  great  deal  of  individu¬ 
ality  and,  when  possible,  of  independence  also. 

I  cannot  envy  the  horses  and  dogs  of  Italy, 
and  certainly  not  the  birds;  but  if  I  had  to  be 
changed  into  an  animal,  I  might  choose  to  be 
an  Italian  cat.— Our  Animal  Friends. 

- -  -  ♦ 

A  teacher  in  a  primary  school  South,  asked 
one  of  her  little  colored  scholars  this  question: 
If  I  had  two  apples  and  ate  them  both  up,  how 
many  w’ould  I  have  left?  “The  cores,’’  snouted 
Jimmie  with  the  greatest  assurance. 


THE  HEORHE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

Those  who  have  known  of  the  McDonogh 
Farm  School,  in  Maryland,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  brilliant  success  of  Mr.  George’s  Junior 
Republic,  which  has  attracted  so  much  notice 
this  year.  He  is  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
young  man  of  great  energy,  who  lives  in  a  little 
town  of  New  York  State.  Half  a  dozen  years 
ago  he  brought  a  score  of  boys  and  girls  from 
the  slums  of  New  York  to  summer  in  his  bright 
and  beautiful  country.  He  found  his  own  and 
his  mother’s  work  among  them  so  successful  that 
in  two  years  he  had  over  two  hundred  children 
in  his  summer  camp,  and  since  then  the  work 
has  progressed  so  successfully  that  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  year  the  institution  known  as  the  Junior 
Republic,  with  its  intensely  interesting  organi¬ 
zation  and  self-government,  has  come  to  be  a 
permanent  fact.  A  number  of  the  children  re¬ 
main  in  the  camp  not  only  for  two  summer 
months,  but  during  the  whole  year.  Mr.  George 
has  put  the  entire  government  of  this  colony 
into  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  They  have  their 
Congress,  and  upper  and  lower  House,  and  peri¬ 
odical  elections.  They  have  their  police  force, 
their  courts,  their  lawyers,  their  juries,  their 
system  of  currency,  their  classes  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  and  unskilled  workers  and  paupers.  Mr. 
George  himself  is  president  of  the  republic. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while,  if  there  were 
space,  to  describe  in  detail  the  organization  of 
this  little  sovereignty,  which  has  based  its  civil 
institutions  so  closely  on  those  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  most  perfect 
training  to  its  citizens  in  civic  duties  and  vir¬ 
tues.  The  boys  and  girls  are  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  years  old.  They  work  at  farming, 
landscape  gardening,  carpentry,  millinery,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  cooking.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled 
workmen  are  fifty  cents,  of  the  middle  class  sev¬ 
enty,  and  of  the  highest  class  of  workmen  ninety 
cents,  paid  of  course  in  the  tin  currency  of  the 
Junior  Republic.  From  this  foundation  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  in  practical  working  there 
should  be  a  high  price  set  on  thrift,  honesty, 
good  conduct  ,  and  energy.  The  fact  that  the 
pauper  element  must  exist  largely  by  itself  in 
disgrace,  and  must  eat  at  the  expense  of  the 
community,  makes  a  pubilc  sentiment  that  is 
very  definitely  and  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
pauperism.  Naturally  the  highest  ambition  of 
each  boy  is  to  become  a  policeman,  but  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examinations  are  so  thorough  in  this  de¬ 
partment  that  only  the  very  beet  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  boys  can  pass  them.  When  they  do  they 
almost  invariably  make  good  officers  of  the  law, 
exhibiting  a  zeal,  tempered  with  fairness,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  remarkable.  There  is  a  bank 
in  the  colony  in  which  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
public  can  save  up  their  earnings.  If  they  are 
careful  and  industrious  they  may  have  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  so  much  as  $50  when  the  time  comes  for 
a  return  to  the  city.  This  $50  is  given  to  them 
in  clothes  or  provisions  for  their  parents  in  the 
tenement- houses  of  New  York.  One  can  imagine 
the  righteous  pride  of  a  youngster  who  can 
bring  home  such  resources  to  his  home  in  the 
East  Side  of  New  York.  Mr.  George’s  work  is 
now  supported  by  an  association  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  bf  New  York,  who  have  seen  the 
value  and  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  rescue  work  of  equal  dimen¬ 
sions  has  ever  been  more  valuable  and  successful. 
— Scribner’s  Magazine. 

NEW  YEAR  BRIGHTER. 

Oar  New  Tear  would  be  brighter  .  .  . 

Oar  deeds  would  all  be  whiter. 

If  we’d  only  pause  and  think. 

We  would  cease  unrest  to  borrow  .  .  . 

We  would  banish  worlds  of  sorrow, 

If  we'd  only  stop  and  think. 
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Absolutely  Pure 


Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfnlness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adul¬ 
teration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 
BOTAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  TOBK. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  tourist  from  Alaska  gives  the  following 
story  in  The  Occident:  “We  had  heard  a  good 
deal  on  our  voyage  about  the  failure  of  missions 
in  Alaska,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
Indian.  I  determined  to  give  the  passengers  an 
object  lesson.  I  had  been  invited  to  conduct  the 
Sabbath  service  on  shipboard.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
talk  on  Alaskan  missions.  A  passenger  had 
come  on  board  at  Sitka  to  whom  I  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  He  was  a 
full-blooded  Indian.  He  had  been  trained  in 
the  mission  schools  of  Alaska.  He  had  taken  a 
four  years’  course  at  Marietta  College,  was  a 
student  at  Lane  Seminary,  was  a  good  musician, 
and  an  excellent  speaker.  1  invited  him  to  give 
us  an  account  of  his  life  and  tell  us  what  the 
Gospel  had  done  for  his  people.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  sight  when  that  dark-skinned  Indian, 
with  hair  as  black  as  a  raven’s  wing  stood  up  to 
tell  his  story,  while  in  his  audience  were  those 
who  had  been  insisting  that  the  Indian  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  Gospel.  The  young  man 
spoke  for  over  half  an  hour.  He  told  how  the 
missionary  had  come  to  tell  hie  people  about 
Christ,  teach  them  how  to  read  and  show  them 
how  to  build.  He  closed  his  splendid  address 
by  saying:  ‘Now  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
all  this  has  not  been  done  by  any  earthly  power. 
We  owe  our  redemption  and  civilization  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  ’  The  argument  was 
simply  overwhelming  for  the  speaker  was  himself 
its  illustration  and  confirmation.  It  was  no  sur¬ 
prise,  therefore,  when  one  of  the  passengers  was 
heard  to  remark:  ‘That  address  has  converted 
me.’  ’’—Rev.  E.  P.  Hill,  D.D.,  Portland,  O. 


■  Wl  1^^  Blood 
I  I  Purifier 

Such  a  medicine  you  need  at  once  to  remove  the 
imparities  which  have  accumulated  in  your  blood 
during  winter. 

Therefore  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  now.  It  will 
do  you  wonderful  good.  It  will  purify,  enrich  and 
vitalize  your  blood,  give  you  an  appetite,  cure  boils, 
pimples,  humors  and  all  eruptions. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla  druggists. 

n.  six  for  $5.  Get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


I7Sllcs  ^0  cause  pain  or  gripe 

nOOQ  S  r  Ills  All  druggists.  ^  cents. 


The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Allen. 

A  note  from  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  reported  nearly  all  last  year’s 
class  as  now  engaged  in  teaching.  One  has  a 
position  in  the  public  school  near  the  Institute 
and  is  said  to  be  doing  beautifully. 

A  teacher  writes:  “With  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  no  hope  of  betterment,  these  children 
must  surely  drift  along  to  ruin  but  for  the  Boys’ 
Farm  School.  The  mission  school  at  Harlan, 
Kentucky,  has  enrolled  one  hundred  and  iifty- 
four  pupils.  Mrs.  Clemens’s  Sunday-school 
class  has  grown  “from  nothing  to  twenty-eight, 
including  married  people  and  young  men ;  only 
five  are  Christians.”  Since  the  above  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  good  news  has  been  received  that  there 
is  a  revival  in  Harlan. 

Prayer  was  offered  for  the  incoming  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Interdenominational  service  of  Humilia¬ 
tion  and  Prayer  held  in  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
February  twenty-fifth,  was  a  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Christian  comity.  Representative  women 
of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Methodist  churches  took  part  in 
the  three  hours’  service.  One  of  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  prayers  was  offered  by  a  colored  woman 
who  for  several  years  had  been  a  missionary  in 
Liberia.  Mrs.  Dr.  Schuyler,  an  East  Indian, 
spoke  of  her  work  in  Worcester.  As  the  service 
progressed  it  grew  in  interest  and  power.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  “The  Bible  upon  which 
Major  McKinley  will  take  hie  oath  of  office  is 
to  be  the  gift  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  ” 

.At  the  usual  daily  prayer-meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  Mrs.  Pierson  said  that  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  call  for  aid  in  the  evangelization  of 
our  exceptional  populations  in  cities,  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee  opened  a  school  in 
Chicago,  in  a  district  where  all  nationalities  are 
found.  The  support  of  this  school  was  assumed 
by  a  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  and  so  great 
has  been  its  success  that  another  school  has  been 
opened,  and  these  good  women  find  themselves 
able  to  assume  the  additional  expense  without 
diminishing  their  gifts  for  pledged  work. 

The  Indians. — Miss  Miller,  matron  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Home  at  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
South  Dakota,  rejoices  that  a  sister  of  the  Pond 
brothers  is  to  be  her  assistant.  The  same  spirit 
which  actuated  these  early  missionaries  has  de¬ 
scended  to  her,  which  makes  her  a  valued 
helper.  “Every  boy  in  our  Home,  some  young 
men,  and  almost  every  one  in  the  school  signed 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  asking  for  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  South  Dakota,  because  liquor  men  are 
making  a  great  effort  to  win  the  Legislature  this 
winter.  This  petition  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Williamson  to  aid  in  the  fight.  The  boys 
thus  pledge  themselves  to  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance.  Some  have  shown  a  disposition  to  treat 
the  matter  lightly  changing  one  of  the  songs  to 
‘Saloons  mustn’t  go.’  I  think  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  is  doing  much  good 
among  us,  yet  I  tremble  for  the  temptations 
that  must  meet  these  young  people  when  they 
leave  us.  ’  ’ 

The  South. — Rev.  I.  H.  Polhemus  writes  of 
the  people  among  the  “Southern  Highlands” 
in  Norm  Carolina:  “Their  adieux  are  very  at¬ 
tractive,  both  in  expression  and  tone,  such  as, 
‘I  wish  you  well,’  and  ‘You  must  come  again 
and  be  sure  to  stay  longer.  ’  At  one  cabin  I 
met  a  man  from  ‘another  country’  (county)  who 
told  most  innocently  the  following  story:  ‘We 
be  very  ignorant  folks,  but  we  mean  no  harm  by 
it  We’re  like  the  boy  who  tied  hisself  to  a 
mule  an’  the  mule  started  off  at  a  great  pace, 
when  a  man  called  out  ‘War  yer  goin’?’  ‘I 
dunno, ’  said  the  boy,  ‘ask  the  mule.’  ‘So  we 
are  just  so  ignorant,  we  have  to  ask  the  preacher 
everything.’  (I  took  no  offence  at  the  allusion 
or  comparison. ) 

Looking  at  the  transformation  of  this  region 
within  a  few  years,  I  can  only  say,  ‘Behold  what 
God  hath  wrought.  He  hath  done  marvelous 
things  for  us  of  which  we  are  glad.’  ” 

H.  E.  B. 


EXHIBIT  OF  SEWINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Sewing  Schools, 
organized  three  years  ago,  aims  to  put  within 
the  reach  of  the  schools  included  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  latest  information  concerning  new  the¬ 
ories  and  methods  in  the  art  of  teaching  sewing. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  conferences,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  teachers’  classes,  and  lectures. 

The  exhibition  of  sewing  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf  two  years  ago,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  such  an  undertaking.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  in  progress  for  an  exhibition 
even  larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
former  one. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe  were  requested  to  invite  the  governments 
to  which  they  were  accredited,  to  participate  in 
the  exhibition,  and  collections  have  been  sent 
from  England,  including  specimens  of  sewing 
done  by  girls  in  thirty-one  schools  under  th 
direction  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  arti¬ 
cles  for  demonstration  in  needlework,  books,  etc. 
Switzerland  sends  full  exhibits  from  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  cities  of  Zurich  and  Geneva. 
Sweden  sends  specimens  of  needlework,  samples 
of  darning  and  mending,  patterns  and  designs 
and  books  of  directions  for  measuring,  design¬ 
ing  and  cutting  out  of  women’s  clothing,  and  a 
short  sequence  of  the  purpose  and  operations  of 
the  system  of  instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Stockholm.  The  Burgomasters  of  Brussels 
and  of  Ghent  have  sent  contributions  from  the 
Professional  Schools  of  their  respective  cities, 
which  include  the  note  books  of  the  children, 
and  show  the  instruction  given  in  drafting  of 
garments,  industrial  designing,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  household  and  domestic  training. 

An  exhibit  will  be  made  by  the  schools  for 
Indian  women  for  the  teaching  of  lace,  which 
aie  carried  on  by  Miss  Sybil  Carter  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Bishop  Whipple  in  Minnesota,  also  by 
the  class  in  Italian  art  work  of  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art,  for  the  reproduction  of  sixteenth 
century  work,  and  a  piece  of  hand  made  tapes¬ 
try  will  be  contributed  by  the  Associated  Ar¬ 
tists.  A  book  of  models  has  also  been  received 
from  the  Government  Schools  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Japanese  Government  has  sent 
a  valuable  collection  of  specimens  showing  the 
work  done  in  Japan. 

Exhibits  are  also  expected  from  the  following 
schools  and  institutions  in  the  United  States: 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia ;  Home  Indus- 
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trial  School,  Ashville,  N.  C.  ;  New  York  Asso- 

ation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
(Vacation  Schools);  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn; 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  School  of  Domestic  Science, 
Boston ;  Teachers’  College,  New  York ;  Working¬ 
men’s  School;  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  Public 
Schools  of  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  New  York,  New 
Haven  Philadelphia,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Utica, 
Washington  and  the  many  church  and  Mission 
Sewing  Schools  in  this  city  belonging  to  the 
Association.  Any  school  in  which  sewing  is 
taught  may  become  a  member  by  the  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  dollar. 

The  exhibiiton  will  be  held  in  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  No.  6  East  Twenty-third  street, 
from  March  24T;h  to  March  27th,  inclusive,  and 
will  be  open  from  10  A.M.  until  6  P.M.  daily, 
and  from  7.30  until  10  P.M.  every  evening  but 
Saturday.  Admission  will  be  twenty- five  cents. 
Special  tickets  will  be  issued  for  the  teachers  in 
schools  of  the  Association. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  26th,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exhibition,  an  informal  Conference 
will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  No.  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
Admission  to  this  will  be  free. 

The  officers  are  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  President ; 
Miss  H.  S.  Sachett,  Vice-president;  Miss  J. 
Patterson,  Treasurer;  Miss  Bucklin,  Recording 
Secretary ;  Miss  Dean,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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that  another  will  be  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city, 'and  a  fourth  in  Mezrah.  We  appointed 
committees  in  the  different  villages  to  bring  us 
carefully  prepared  lists  of  the  most  needy  or¬ 
phans,  and  a  certain  sum  per  month  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  board  of  each  child  accepted,  and 
money  is  also  furnished  to  supply  them  with 
clothing  and  bedding.  This  Committee  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  oversight  of  these  children, 
seeing  that  they  have  proper  care,  are  under  good 
influence,  and  are  sent  to  school,  and  they  are  to 
give  us  monthly  reports  as  a  condition  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  monthly  allowance.  Large  numbers  of 
this  unfortunate  class  throng  our  premises  every 
day,  and  even  now  I  am  frequently  asked  to  help 
to  secure  some  unfortunate  child  from  Turks  or 
Koords. 

In  Arabkir  there  are  1,700  orphans,  while  the 
whole  number  dependent  upon  charity  this  win¬ 
ter  is  over  3,000.  In  Malatia  there  are  from 
2,000  too  2,500  widows  and  orphans.  In  the 
whole  Harpoot  fleld,  43,500  souls  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  charity  this  winter.  It  is  difficult  to 
secure  accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of 
widows  and  orphans  in  the  villages,  but  there  | 


cannot  be  lees  than  15,000  widows  and  fatherless 
children  in  this  fleld ;  there  are  probably  more 
than  20,000.” 

Together  with  this  sad  story  comes  the  account 
of  aid  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of 
Southern  California.  These  enterprising  young 
people  begged  from  the  fruit  growers  a  car  load 
of  oranges,  which  they  forwarded  from  Riverside 
to  the  Committee  in  this  city.  Through  the 
kindly  cooperation  of  auctioneers,  truckmen  and 
fruit  dealers  here,  they  were  sold  free  of  expense 
and  commission  for  the  sum  of  1923.99,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  more  will  be  realized  to  make 
a  clear  thousand  dollars.  The  Young  People’s 
Societies  through  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  proposed  to  support  an  orphanage  at  Har¬ 
poot,  as  there  are  more  widows  and  orphans 
needing  aid  in  that  province  than  in  any  other, 
and  this  is  the  first  gift  to  the  fund.  Any  one 
desiring  more  information  regarding  the  work 
and  ne^s  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to  Rev.  F. 
D.  Greene,  General  Secretary,  118  Bible  House, 
New  York  City.  All  funds  intended  for  the 
work  should  1m  sent  to  Brown  Brothers  and 
Company,  Treasurers,  59  Wall  street.  New  York 
City. 


POOR  ARMENIA. 

Since  our  sympathies  are  all  aroused  now  for 
the  Cretans  in  their  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  we  should  be  all  the  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Armenians, 
who  are  powerless  to  escape  from  their  bondage. 
The  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee  have 
received  the  following  report  from  their  agents, 
dated  at  Harpoot,  December  28th : 

“We  are  all  busy  and  all  well.  Mr.  Browne, 
Miss  Bush,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Gates  are  attend¬ 
ing  to  relief  work  in  different  parts  of  the  prov¬ 
ince. 

The  poor  Armenians  were  kept  alive  during 
the  last  winter  and  spring  by  relief  funds. 
They  saved  little  from  their  deficient  harvests, 
and  now  that  winter  is  upon  them,  they  are  in 
great  distress.  Having  heard  several  weeks  ago 
that  there  was  much  sickness  among  those 
villages,  we  tried  in  vain  to  send  a  physician  to 
them,  and  finally  sent  a  quasi -doctor,  who  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  disease.  In 
one  village  of  200  houses,  he  found  170  sick ;  in 
another  which  had  fourteen  months  ago  .  280 
houses,  250  were  sick,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
400  have  died  in  that  village  since  the  massacre. 
So  it  is  in  other  villages.  The  people  are  sick 
and  dying,  not  so  much  from  disease  as  from 
want.  Our  friends  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
provide  food,  clothing  and  bedding,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  arrest  this  distress.  Mr.  Browne 
speaks  of  the  villagers  as  living  in  densely 
crowded,  filthy  hovels,  and  herded  like  animals; 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  having  no  beds, 
many,  even  the  sick,  lying  and  dying  on  the 
damp  ground.  If  they  find  a  little  chaff  to  lie 
on,  with  no  covering,  they  think  themselves 
fortunate;  if  chaff  and  a  little  covering,  they  are 
the  envied  of  the  village.  The  people  of  two 
villages  came  to  us  this  A.M.,  and  there  was 
hardly  one  whole  garment  among  them  *'  alli 
Women  came  all  the  long,  muddy,  weary  way  to 
receive  a  few  piasters,  and  when"  they  received 
them,  they  would  burst  into  tears  of  gratitudei 

We  here  have  our  hands  full  in  planning  and 
providing  for  orphans,  as  funds  are  beginning  to 
come  in  for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  Barnum  has 
special  charge  of  this  department.  Two  Homes 
have  been  opened  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  for 
children  who  are  absolutely  without*  friends  to 
care  fo^  them,  and  they  are  in  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Christian  man  and  his  wife.  We  hope 
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WOMEN’S  BOABD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  meeting,  held  March  third,  was 
led  by  Mias  Hubbard.  After  a  brief  devotional 
aervioe  and  prayer  by  Mrs.  Beers,  the  leader  said 
that  the  subject.  Missionary  Administration, 
would  be  treated  in  several  papers,  while  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  country  for  which  we  pray  this  month, 
would  be  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Grant  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  there. 

Mrs.  Powers,  one  of  the  home  secretaries,  read 
a  paper  on  the  history  and  necessity  of  the 
Board.  In  1797,  the  New  York  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized.  Later  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  was  formed  and 
this  was  changed  into  a  Board  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Assembly.  Uniting  with  the  two 
Reformed  churches,  this  became  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  with  work  among 
tiie  Indians,  in  South  America  and  the  heathen 
world.  This  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
American  Board  which  carried  on  larger  work. 
But  there  were  three  parties  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church :  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of  a  denom¬ 
inational  organism  for  their  gifts,  those  who  gave 
through  the  American  Board  because  there  was 
DO  better  way,  and  those  who  felt  this  was  the 
best  way  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  multiply  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1836 
this  was  transferred  and  became  the  Board  of 
the  Church.  During  the  division  of  the  church, 
the  New  School  gave  through  the  American 
Board,  but  after  the  reunion  in  1870,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  was  asked  to  make  a  division  of  the 
work  and  the  fields  of  Syria,  Persia,  Africa, 
and  the  Indians  were  cheerfully  transferred  to 
the  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  necessity  of  a  Board  was  felt  by  all 
thoughtful  Presbyterians  and  the  act  has  been 
justified  by  the  growth  in  both  organizations; 
the  gifts  were  doubled  in  the  first  ten  years  and 
increased  fourfold  in  the  following  ten ;  the 
American  Board  also  doubled  and  trebled  its 
gifts  after  the  separation.  There  has  been  per¬ 
fect  harmony  in  the  relations  of  the  two,  no  con- 
fiict  and  no  duplication  of  work  in  any  field. 

I.Irs.  Dennis,  who  is  a  good  representative  of 
our  double  work  at  home,  and  abroad,  said  that 
the  Board  seemed  to  her  the  necessary  link  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  missionary  part  would 
collapse  without  it,  and  to  the  Church  it  gives 
the  opportunity  to  obey  Christ’s  command  to 
go  into  the  world. 

How  would  a  missionary  know  where  to  go 
with  the  choice  of  the  whole  world  before  him, 
without  the  Board’s  advice?  How  would  he 
gain  his  support  ?  Then  it  gathers  information 
and  scatters  it  among  the  churches  at  home, 
■nd  from  its  wide  correspondence  can  furnish 
all  details  acting  as  the  medium  between  the 
Church  and  its  distant  servants.  To  the  mis¬ 
sionary  what  a  sense  of  security  it  gives  to  re¬ 
member  this  strong,  reliable  backing  in  the 
home  land  and  he  gives  it  in  return  his  loyalty 
and  affection.  Not  that  their  opinions  are  always 
in  unison,  but  the  missionary  knows  that  there 
must  be  rules  and  regulations  and  knows  that 
in  special  emergencies  there  may  also  be  excep¬ 
tions  to  those  rules.  Each  worker  is  naturally 


Don’t  simply  blacken  your  stove— 
barnlsb  it. 


-the  brilliant  black— 
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IP  YOD  SOY  You  will  receive  care- 

A0,mif>nn  ful  instruction  from  a 
competent  teacher  at 
your  home.  You  can  obtain  necessary 
accessories  direct  from  the  Company's 
offices.  Yon  will  get  prompt  attention  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  offices  are 
everywhere;  and  we  give  careful  attention 
to  all  customers,  no  matter  where  their 
machine  may  have  been  purchased.  You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing- 
machine  manuMicturers  in  the  world.having 
an  unec^ualed  experience  and  an  unrivaled 
reputation  to  maintain — the  strongest 
guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 


SMfiCR  SEWM6  MACNMS  ARC  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 


eppiees  bvbrywhbrb. 


partial  to  his  own  field  and  wants  its  needs  at 
tended  to,  but  the  Board  must  take  a  broad  out¬ 
look  and  judge  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  Syria  the  estimates  for  money  and  work 
are  arranged  this  way :  there  are  five  stations 
with  several  missionaries  in  each;  they  have  sta¬ 
tion  meetings  and  confer  on  the  future  work  and 
bow  it  can  be  cut  down  and  carried  on  for  as 
little  money  as  possible;  then  there  is  a  mission 
meeting  where  these  estimates  are  brought  in, 
reconsidered  and  sent  in  to  the  Board.  It  is 
nece^ry  for  the  Board  to  know  what  the  Church 
will  give;  if  it  were  not  for  this  anxiety  and  un¬ 
certainty  the  officers  would  be  much  relieved 
from  pressure.  Perhaps  we  do  not  pray  enough 
for  this  general  work ;  in  the  Syria  Mission 
there  is  a  special  day,  Saturday,  when  they  all 
pray  for  the  Board  and  its  officers  and  this  home 
side  of  the  work.  An  earnest  prayer  was  offered 
in  this  behalf  by  Mrs.  Dale  of  Syria. 

Bringing  forward  the  large  map  of  Mexico, 
Mr.  Grant  next  spoke  about  his  visit  there,  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Methodist  Board,  to  attend 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  at  Mexico  City.  It  was  attended  by  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  a  hundred  native  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  as  many  missionaries.  Mr.  Grant 
pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  field,  show¬ 
ing  how  scattered  the  work  is.  the  colored  dots 
presenting  three  different  denominations.  Prom 
our  northern  to  the  southern  missions  it  is 
about  2.000  miles,  and  a  long  weary  journey. 
He  said  their  object  in  going  was  to  urge  two 
things:  First,  to  encourage  and  develop  self- 
support  and  urge  it  upon  the  natives.  This  can 
be  better  done  through  the  Boards  than  the 
missionaries,  for  the  natives  blame  the  mission¬ 
aries  for  taking  away  their  support  unless  they 
know  the  Boards  are  back  of  them.  The  other 
object  was  the  concentration  of  work  and  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  division  of  the  field,  to  save  the  long 
journeys  between  the  stations.  He  thinks  the 
center  for  our  Presbyterian  work  should  be 
where  the  railroads  cross  about  midway  between 
Mexico  City  and  Saltillo,  a  lovely  healthful  re¬ 
gion,  the  very  garden  of  Mexico.  A  few  years 
ago  there  seemed  a  halt  in  the  work  and  a  lack 
of  harmony  between  natives  and  missionaries, 
but  the  Baptists  called  “the  Holy  Spirit  confer¬ 
ence,”  and  Mr.  Moody  came  down  and  much 
spiritual  bleseing  resulted.  Two  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Grant  was  there  at  the  crowning  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  of  Guadeloupe,  vast  preparations  were  made 
for  a  half  a'million  of  people,  but  only  twenty- 
five  thousand  were  there  and  many  of  them  dis¬ 


guised  foreigners.  Christian  thought  and  Bible 
teaching  are  permeating  the  land  and  breaking 
down  belief  in  the  superstition  and  the  old  preju¬ 
dices. 

The  prayer  following  was  pffered  by  Miss 
Cort  of  Siam.  Miss  Hubbard  then  spoke  of  the 
Board,  its  members  and  their  duties,  which  she 
assured  us  are  no  sinecure,  and  how  one  secre¬ 
tary  said:  “It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  a  daj’s 
work  here  without  discourtesy,  for  the  entire 
Presbyterian  Church  streams  through  this  build¬ 
ing  and  some  attention  must  be  given  to  each 
one.”  She  also  read  briefly  from  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  admirable  article  in  Woman’s  Work.  She 
reported  the  collection  at  the  February  meeting 
as  being  823,  which  with  a  private  gift,  was 
enough  to  get  the  organ  for  Mrs.  Doolittle. 
And  while  the  baskets  were  being  passed,  she 
announced  the  New  York  Presbyterial  meeting 
to  be  held  here  next  Thursday,  the  11th.  at 
three  o’clock. 

Miss  Blakeman  told  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Women’s  Societies,  which  she  said  perbajiB 
began  with  the  Samaritan  woman  who,  meeting 
the  Christ,  had  courage  even  to  go  and  tell  the 
men  of  her  village  to  come  to  Him.  She  told 
of  those  first  early  attempts  called  Female  Socie¬ 
ties  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  how 
Miss  Webb,  for  years  the  secretary  and  treas 
urer,  was  a  helpless  cripple,  doing  splendid  work 
in  spite  of  infirmity.  The  women  seemed  very 
slow  to  take  up  the  work  even  after  the  claims 
of  heathen  women  and  zenana  work  were  urged. 
But  at  last  when  others  hesitated,  Mrs.  Dore 
mus  came  forward  and  the  Union  Society  was 
formed,  which  is  the  parent  of  us  all.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  tell  in  full  about  the  growth 
and  experience  of  each  denomination,  but  each 
has  been  prospered  in  its  way,  and  gifts  have 
flowed  in  and  interest  has  increased  beyond  all 
hope  of  those  early  days. 

Miss  Hubbard  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Avison 
of  Seoul,  Korea,  telling  of  Miss  Jacobson’s 


Deafness  Cannot  foe  Cured 

by  local  ^plications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseaseil 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  inflsmed  condition  of  the  mucous  lininir 

of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  Inflamed 
yon  have  a  rumbling  sounder  Imperfect  noaring,  and 
when  It  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  Its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condiflon  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cnre.  Send  for  circulars,  tree. 
tST"  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  CHURCHES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  session 
last  Monday.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lee  of  the 
First  A  frican  Church  offered  his  resignation. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Presbytery, 
appointing  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  invitation  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1896.  By  that  time  the 
new  Witherspoon  Building  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  will  be  completed  and  its 
spacious  auditorium  and  many  rooms  will  make 
it  an  admirable  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  Next  year  will  be  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Jede- 
diah  Andrews  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Ihese  anniversaries  should  give  speical  interest 
to  the  meetings  of  1898.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
invitation  will  be  extended  by  the  Presbytery 
and  that  the  Assembly  will  accept  it. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.D.  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  certificate  from  the  Presytery  of  De¬ 
troit  Dr.  Brownson  expects  to  begin  bis  work 
as  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  this  month. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.  D.  was  received  by 
certiScate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
North,  and  accepted  the  call  to  the  Second 
Church.  Arrangements  were  made  for  hie  in¬ 
stallation  March  31st,  the  sermon  to  be  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.  of  New 
York,  the  charge  to  the  pastor  to  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  J,  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sparhawk 
Jones,  D.D. 

The  proposed  plan  to  have  a  year  of  practical 
missionary  work  added  to  the  required  course  of 
theological  students  was  discussed.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  while  Presby¬ 
tery  is  not  prepared  to  approve  the  details  of 
their  plan,  particularly  its  compulsory  feature, 
yet  it  endorses  the  general  feature  involved, 
which  is  to  encourage  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try  to  take  a  four  years’  course. 

The  Social  Union  at  its  February  meeting 
each  year  gives  the  members  and  guests  the 
privilege  of  bringing  a  lady.  The  meeting  this 
year  was  held  in  the  Continental  Hotel.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  D.D.  and  Charles  A.  Dickey, 
D.D.  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  occasion 
was  a  pleasant  one. 


Your  complexkxi  can  be 
made  perfect.  HEISKELL’S 
Ointment  cures  all  skin  trou* 
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hea^  and  frecUes. 
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olor  is  a  Sartiment _ 


Fine  Flour  OPTKB 

Entire  Wheat 

la.  wben  baked,  a  beautiful  eolden  brown. 
IttohlsUr  recommendedand  onthuataattcaUr , 


for  His  dependent  children.  The  wheat  kernel 
as  grown  is  highly  nutritious,  but  in  our  effort 
to  secure  a  pure  white  flour  the  most  nutritive 
part  which  increases  from  the  interior  to  the 
outer  covering,  is  rejected.  From  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  all  preparations  of  white  flour  have 
necessarily  been  impoverished  by  excluding  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  the  nitrogenous  ele¬ 
ments  on  which  depend  their  principal  nutri¬ 
tive  value.  The  aggregate  loss  of  muscular 
strength  through  the  use  of  impoverished  white 
flour  would  astonish  the  students  of  biology  and 
vital  statistics.  Nor  is  this  all.  Multitudes 
who  are  suffering  from  indigestion  and  various 
chronic  disorders  are  reaping  the  ill  effects  of 
the  constant  use  of  bread  prepared  from  flour 
destitute  of  these  nutritive  qualitiea  This  is 
no  extravagant  theory. 

There  are  multitudes  of  sufferers  who  would 
And  renewed  nervous  tone  and  restored  health  by 
using  flour  made  from  the  entire  wheat.  Samples 
of  the  “Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat,’’  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Franklin  Mills,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
have  been  submitted  and  tested  by  chemical  ex¬ 
perts  and  their  reports  in  every  case  shows  that 
the  use  of  flour  from  which  the  gluten  has  been 
excluded  is  most  unwise,  unhealthful  and  inju¬ 
dicious.  _ 

Speaking  of  the  rumor  that  American  paper 
mills  on  a  large  scale  are  to  be  established  near 
London,  Industries  and  Iron  remarks  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  an  enterprise  should  not 
succeed.  “English  paper- makers, ’’  it  says, 
“have  for  years  striven  in  vain  to  manufacture 
a  paper  possessing  the  (qualities  of  an  American 
printing  iMtper,  and  which  are  so  highly  prized 
by  the  printer  and  bookbinder ;  while  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  during  the  past  few  years  a  very 
large  and  increasing  trade  has  been  developerl  in 
the  export  of  .American  newspaper  to  this  coun¬ 
try.’’ 

“Dr.  Andree  proposes  to  repeat  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  balloon  this  year,’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Science.  “Dr.  Knut  Frankel  expects 
to  accompany  him  as  meteorologist  in  place  of 
Dr.  Ekholm.  It  is  also  reported  that  M.  Godard 
and  Surcouf,  two  French  aeronauts,  propose 
making  a  similar  attempt  in  1898.’’ 


Mo  tiino  loot  with 
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death.  She  had  been  ill  for  some  time  and  it 
was  found  that  an  operation  was  needed  for  an 
abscess.  There  was  some  thought  of  going  to 
Japan  for  this,  but  she  decided  to  remain  with 
her  friends,  and  had  the  best  of  care  and  nurs¬ 
ing  from  our  own  and  the  Methodist  and  Bap¬ 
tist  missionaries.  They  met  to  pray  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation,  and  the  native  Christians 
did  the  same  in  the  church.  The  operation  was 
successful,  but  was  followed  for  days  by  such 
fluctuations  that  several  times  she  seemed  to  bo 
dying,  although  rallying  in  between.  When 
death  finally  came  it  was  a  great  shock  and  the 
whole  community  was  aroused.  She  had  shown 
a  beautiful  spirit  of  resignation,  expressing  her 
gratitude  for  care,  and  being  among  friends,  her 
calmness  and  joy  in  going  to  meet  her  Saviour 
being  beautiful  to  witness.  The  funeral  was 
from  Dr.  Underwood’s  home,  and  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  contrary  to  the  custom,  took  the  place  of 
the  coolies  and  insisted  on  carrying  the  bier. 
Christian  hymns  were  sung  all  the  way.  four 
miles,  to  the  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Rhea,  who  closed  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  told  the  story  of  the  little  street  boy 
crushed  under  heavy  wheels  and  taken  to  the  hos- 
Another  little  invalid  who 


pital  for  treatment, 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  ages,  hearing  his 
pitiful  cries  of  pain  said,  “Why  do  you  not  pray 
to  Jesus  to  help  you  bear  the  pain  ?’’  “I  don’t 
know  Jesus, ’’ said  the  boy,  “and  if  I  did  He 
would  not  listen  to  a  poor  cove  like  me.’’ 
“Well,  if  you  can’t  pray, ’’ replied  his  adviser, 
“you  can  raise  up  your  hand  and  when  He 
comes  by,  for  He  does  come  here.  He  will  see 
and  understand.’’  The  nurses  noticed  after  a 
time  that  the  frantic  cries  ceased,  but  when  they 
came  to  the  boy,  his  eyes  were  closed  and  he 
was  at  rest  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth. 
and  they  noticed,  too,  that  his  hand  was  raised. 
I  plead  to-day.  said  Mrs.  Rhea,  for  some  who 
have  been  hurt,  crushed  by  sin,  who  know  not 
our  Jesus  or  how  to  pray  for  their  needs.  It  is 
for  these  heathen  women  and  children  that  we 
must  pray  to  day,  and  raise  up  our  hands  that 
the  Jesus  who  has  been  passing  up  and  down 
these  aisles  this  hour  may  see  and  understand. 
.And  we  need  not  limit  our  prayer  to  the  world, 
for  if  any  one  here  has  a  special  one  whose  need 
lies  like  a  burden  on  her  soul,  she  may  pray  for 
that  one  too.  It  will  not  contuse  or  exhaust 
Him,  for  the  Christus  Consolator  is  not  limited 
to  the  millions  or  to  the  one. 


Political  and  economic  theories  change  from 
time  to  time,  but  “What  shall  we  eat’’  is  a 
question  which  forces  itself  into  the  forefront  at 
every  turn  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  lives.  It 
is  a  solemn  fact,  that  it  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  state  of  the  liver,  whether  or  not  life 
is  worth  living.  The  condition  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  orean  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  character  and  quality  of  our  daily  food.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  unhap¬ 
piness  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  domestic 
circle  in  so  many  homes  is  super  induced,  not 
only  in  the  food  that  is  eaten,  but  by  the  way  it 
is  prepared.  A  generation  ago  oat  meal  was  the 
only  staple  cereal,  and  while  its  introduction  is 
but  recent  into  the  United  States,  for  many 
years  it  was  a  very  important  food  product  in 
Scotland.  Scott  said  of  wheat  flour:  “It’s  no 
that  ill  food,  though  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or 
kindly  to  u  Scotchman’s  stamach  as  the  Gurney 
altmeal  is.’’ 

Wheat,  the  most  important  of  all  the  cereals, 
has  been  known  for  more  than  4,500  years  and 
is  to-day  the  principal  breadstuff  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Within  the  last  few  years,  many 
new  processes  have  been  introduced  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  flour  and  food  products  which  are 
to-day  an  appetizing  feature  on  the  menus  of 
both  rich  and  poor.  Nature  is  a  master  work¬ 
man  and'an^examination  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  kernel  of  wheat  shows  the  wise  paternal 
provision  made  by  the  Maker  of  the  universe 


A  DANDY  THING  FOR  OUR  READERS  TO 
SELL. 

WTiy  be  idle  when  you  can  make  lots  of  money  actini; 
as  our  uKent  right  In  your  neighborhood  ?  We  have  one 
of  the  greatest  Inventions  of  the  present  day.  In  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  lightning  butter  maker,  and  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  on  earth  to  sell.  It  makes  butter  In  two  minutes 
and  the  color  is  yellow  as  gold.  The  churn  is  easily  op¬ 
erate,  Just  fasten  it  to  the  kitchen  table  and  turn  the 
wheel.  In  two  minutes  you  have  nice  butter,  and  by 
using  our  churn  you  get  considerable  more  from  the 
same  amount  of  cream  than  with  the  old  fashioned 
churns.  Every  farmer  who  sees  our  “lightning  butter 
maker”  work,  buys  one  at  once.  Anyone  can  make 
a  week  selling  them.  We  will  mail  particulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials  from  those  who  use  it  to  anyone  who  will 
write  us  at  once.  We  will  give  full  instructions  how  to- 
use  the  churn  and  give  you  a  start  in  the  direction  to 
make  money.  Address  Dep't  13,  W.  H.  Baird  &  Co., 
.'^ta.  A,  PlttsWrg.  Pa. 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  active  properties  of  Psravisn  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  facnlty  ss  the 
best  rsmedy  for  Fsver  and  Agne,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Uen- 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- 
eases ;  Incrssses  the  Appetite, 
^Hstrengthens  the  Nerves  and  bnilds 
mnp  tus  entire  system. 

O  Grand  Rational  Prize  of 

il  16y600  Francs 


Teachers  and  Students  should 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  supplies  just  the  material  that  is  mest  wasted 
by  brain  work  and  nervous  exertion — the  phos¬ 
phates. 


Parlst  as  Baa  Pisast. 

B.  FOVQBRA  *  CO., 
s^ys  R.  WIlHam  M.,  law  Task. 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

46  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AID  BUSPLUB, 

$1 1,600,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  anthorised  to  act  as  Onardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEBE8T  AIXOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flye  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Elxecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
JOHK  A.  Stewart,  Pre$.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Fiee-Prot. 

Jambs  S.  Clabx,  Second  Vice-Pree. 

Hbkbt  Ij.  Thobmbll,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  SecrtUnry. 


TBDSTEES. 


Samubl  Sloab, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Cbosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Batabd  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookepbllbb, 
ALEXANDER  E.  OBB, 

D.  O, 


William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 

Geo  rob  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedt, 
Mills. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Mataal  Life  BaildiDg, 

6S  CEDAB  STREET,  N.  Y. 
CAPITAL,  ....  «a,000,000 

SCRPLCS,  .....  •‘A000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN. 
EXECirrOR,  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  TAKES 
ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL  AND  PER¬ 
SONAL  ESTATEa 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

sabject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JB.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  Sd  Vioe-PresidenL 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J  NELSON  BORLAND,  Assist.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samue!  D.  Babcock,  Charles  R  Henderson, 


George  F.  Baker, 
George  a  Bowdoin, 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 
'Oliver  Harriman, 

R  Somers  Hayes, 


Adrian  Iselin,  Jr., 
Augustus  D.  Jnilliard, 
James  N.  Jarvie, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  R  Orr, 
Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C  Whitney. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

COXNECTRD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  firsi  class  In  vest- 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XII  T  tJOl/IlUJIIl/ 
receive  accouuts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corpirations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SkAPII  Y*1Tl 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  XLXUO. 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

liCttCrS  -We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  f  nd 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parte;  also  make 
ill  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
OrSdit  ^'^***’  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

KEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


8y  Miilcipil  Wamits 

/O  K-  Strahom  A  Co.,  Equitable  Bn 


J*s  mMrecHmff  ad  certtecre  ptUronieiny  our  aour 
nml  htmtHw  assmrtaw  The  WvmmucUct  4m  mlt  «smm. 


JOHN  HOBBIE. 

The  lovely  village  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
the'Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  lost  a  saint  in  the  recent  death 
(February  23d)  of  Elder  John  Hobbie.  He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  int^rity,  of  notable  gener¬ 
osity,  of  inexhaustible  charity,  and  of  patient 
and  persevering  faith.  The  memory  of  his  un¬ 
assuming,  holy  pure  life  is  a  benediction  and  a 
joy.  And  the  fragrance  of  his  virtues  adds  a 
fresh  charm  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  for  which  the  church  gives  thanks  to 
God,  as  most  assuredly  this  sainted  man  would 
have  done  if,  in  his  modesty,  he  had  ever  so 
much  as  admitted  that  he  had  any  virtues.  He 
brought  so  much  sunshine  and  joy  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  him  that  it  is  a  great  cause 
for  gratitude  that  the  Father  spared  him  to  be 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  and,  to  the  very  end  of 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  to  testify  by  his  un¬ 
broken  "patience  and  long  suffering  with  joy- 
fulness"  that  he  had  been  "strengthened  with 
all  might  according  to  God’s  glorious  power." 

2  Fifty  years  ago  John  Hobbie  began  business  in 
Cazenovia,  and  he  continued  in  business  there 
till  more  than  seventy-two  years  of  age.  But  no 
one  in  all  that  time  ever  had  occasion  to  ques¬ 
tion  nis  integrity.  He  was  just  and  generous. 
He  was  most  sympathetic.  His  quiet,  unobtru¬ 
sive  acts  of  kindness  to  those  in  need  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  village,  and  to  every  one  who 
knew  him  he  was  the  embodiment  of  melting 
charity.  Cazenovia  is  a  small  village  of  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  business  compe¬ 
tition  is  sometimes  very  sharp  in  such  a  place. 
But  Mr.  Hobble’s  rivals  never  were  embittered 
against  him  by  any  forgetfulness  on  his  part  of 
lihe  amenities  of  a  generous  emulation  and 
more  than  one  can  testify  to  the  fact  that,  when 
they  were  in  sore  distress  or  illness,  he  was  the 
foremost  to  aid  their  families  and  to  care  for 
themselves  with  unaffected  sympathy.  The  well 
thumbed  Bible  which  always  lay  in  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  store  bore  silent  but  eloquent  witness 
to  his  conscious  dependence  on  Divine  guidance. 
He  never  uttered  an  impure  or  unchaste  word. 
Salacious  stories  could  never  be  repeated  in  his 
presence.  With  the  wayward  and  dissolute  he 
was  as  gentle  and  long-suffering  as  a  mother 
with  her  child.  He  could  rebuke  with  severity, 
but  he  was  not  unjust  or  arrogant. 

Having  united  with  the  church  early  in  life 
he  was  always  at  its  service,  and  though  his 
native  modesty  led  him  to  shrink  unutterably 
from  speaking  or  praying  in  public,  he  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  elder  with  victorious 
faith  in  the  Divine  support. 

His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  painful.  In 
October,  189G,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
which  affected  his  vocal  organs,  and  he  had  since 
then  been  confined  to  his  bed.  But  he  was 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  even  merry  at  times, 
until  excruciating  distress  of  body  compelled 
him  to  moan  and  groan  with  pain;  but  even 
then  each  groan  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  /or  he  groaned  the 
words,  All  right.”  It  was  most  pathetic  to  see 
one  lying  speechless,  and  incapable  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  among  loved  friends  to  whose  conversation 
he  listened  with  delight  and  with  evident  desire 
to  join  in  it ;  but  the  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor  with  which  he  bore  this  trial  were  most 
exemplary.  And  the  long-suffering  patience 
which  he  illustrated  in  subsequent  days  of  pain 
was  what  made  him  "perfect  and  entire,  want¬ 
ing  nothing." 

Character  is  worth  more  than  freedom  from 
pain,  and  this  is  the  Divine  interpretation  of 
the  discipline  which  permits  and  requires  God’s 
chosen  ones  to  "suffer,  being  tempted"  to  doubt 
or  to  deny  Hie  goodness.  But  to  be  "obedient 
until  death"  is  to  win  the  crown  of  life.  Even 


I  the  well-beloved  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 

I  who  bequeaths  His  joy  and  i>eace  to  those  who 
accept  Him,  that  their  joy  might  be  full  and 
that  this  peace  might  keep  their  hearts  and 
minds— even  the  sinless  Son  of  God  was  "troub¬ 
led."  And  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
are  ripened  and  mellowed  in  no  other  atmos¬ 
phere  so  perfectly  as  in  that  of  the  chamber  of 
pain  w  hich  becomes  the  chamber  of  patience  and 
of  peace. 

In  1865  Mr.  Hobbie  married  Miss  Louisa  Bou- 
tello  Payson,  daughter  of  Phillips  Payson,  and 
niece  of  Edward  Payson  of  Portland,  Me.,  who, 
with  a  son  and  daughter,  survives  him,  and  was 
with  him  in  his  last  illness.  G.  S.  P. 

.  .  .  THE  .  .  . 

WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

PnSSIOKNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOK-PRBSIOSNT. 

Assets, 

$14,000,000. 


The  Policies  issued  by  The  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  yearA  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  It  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable'Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 

SUMBIABT  or  ASSBT8. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  tn  Banks .  S  306,032  86 

Real  Estate .  1,748,887  41 

United  States  Stocks .  1,497,762  60 

State  Bunds .  28,000  60 

City  Bonds .  821,974  81 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,624,498  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,800  OO 

Gas  Sto-ks  and  Bonds .  118,928  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  2,470,898  OO 

Bank  Siocks .  311,800  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 


Bank  Siocks . 

Trust  Co.  Stocks . 

Bonds  and  Morttia^^es,  bring  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estatr . 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demaod. . 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan'y. 
10»7 . 


423,780  71 
183,100  OO 


602,866  76 


1097 .  88,678  34 

$10,362,224  39 

LIABILITIB8. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,280,827  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  738,128  68 

Vet  Surplus .  2,346,268  71 

$10,362,224  39 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

lOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I 

I" .BRIDGE  G.8NOW,  f  vloo-Presldenb . 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  f8*»re»Ar'*. 
isNBY  J.  FERRIS.  _ _ _  . 


p  ft' 

m  H 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prlce.-^- 

T.  C.  Sellew 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  . 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL 


of  a  new  policy.  The  company  has  practically  ralaeil  Indivtrlai  Inanronce  to  tne  lerel  of  Ordinary  Inanrance,  and  now  laanea 
Life  Insurance  Policies  on  proOt-sharlny  plans  for  children,  women  and  men.  Aitcs  one  to  serenty ;  amounts  91&  to  990,000 
Simple  In  Terms,  Liberal  In  Provisions,  Combining  Investment  with  Proteetion, 

Assets,  S10,541,827.  Income,  •14,188,445,  Surplus,  •4,034,116. 

Premiums  payable  weekly,  quarterly,  seml-aonnally.  annually.  Write  for  particulars 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COHPA^  OF  AMERICA, 

John  F.  Dbtuicn,  President.  Homs  Otpicb,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WINNING  SOULS. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Land. 

The  first  and  foremost  business  of  the  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  is  to  win  souls.  These  living 
trophies  of  his  conquests  bear  most  eloquent  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  work.  An¬ 
other  equally  important  duty  connected  with  the 
pastoral  oflSce,  is  to  “feed  the  fiock  of  Christ.” 
We  think  it  logically  follows,  that  faithfulness 
in  this  particular  department  of  his  work,  will 
not  detract  from  his  effectiveness  as  a  soul-win¬ 
ner,  but  on  the  contrary  will  contribute  largely 
to  his  success  as  God’s  instrument  in  turning 
men  from'sin  unto  righteousness. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  many  instances  a 
faithful  pastor  has  gone  on  year  after  year, 
preaching  the  living  truths  of  God’s  Word,  and 
watering  the  seed  he  has  planted,  with  tears 
and  prayers,  only  to  find  himself  ofttimes  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  thought  that  hie  most  earnest 
words  seem  again  and  again  to  fall  on  dull  or 
deaf  ears.  There  is  at  best,  only  a  half-hearted 
response  on  the  part  of  his  congregation.  He 
doe  not  feel  the  warm  thrill  of  sympthetic  re¬ 
sponse.  His  people  receive  his”pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  Where 
such  a  condition  prevails,  the  minister’s  lot  is 
by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  It  is  only  by  an 
almost  herculean  effort  that  he  then  succeeds  in 
making  his  sermons  throb  and  glow  with  warm 
spiritual  life.  Nothing  so  chills  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  place  of  worship,  as  a  listless  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of^the  worshippers ;  and  nothing 
so  interferes  with  the  free  course  of  the  preach^ 
Word,  as  a  dead  wall  of  unsympathetic  listeners. 
No  amount  of  pulpit  eloquence  can  break 
through  or  overleap  it  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
is  hindered.  To  make  the  preach^  word  effec¬ 
tive  in  winning  souls,  it  must  be  in  a  certain 
measure  filter  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  through  them 
reach  those  who  go  to  make  up  the  great  mass 
of  the  unsaved.  We  think  all  will  agree  that 
lack  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
household  of  faith,  mightily  prevents  the  win¬ 
ning  of  souls  at  all  times.  Away  into  the  hearts 
of  the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  through 
them  reach  those  who  go  to  make  np  the  great 
mass  of  the  unsaved.  We  think  all  will  agree 
that  lack  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
household  of  faith,  mightily  prevents  the  win¬ 
ning  of  souls  at  all  times.  As  in  Christ’s  day. 
He  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  His  own 
country  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  people — 
even  so  now.  If  there  are  not  added  to  the 
Church  daily,  such  as  are  being  saved — if  souls 
are  nut  being  born  into  the  Kingdom — does  it 
not  behoove  the  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  laity 
to  ask,  each  one  for  himself,  “Am  I  hindering 
the  work  of  the  Lord  f”  Inactivity  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  life  is  paralyzing,  nowhere  more  so, 
than  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  make  the 
Church  of  God  mighty  in  pulling  down  the 
strongholds  of  Satan,  it  is  supremely  important 
that  every  faithful  presentation  of  Gospel  truth 
heralded  from  the  Christian  pulpit,  be  warmly 
and  earnestly  seconded  by  personal  activity  on 
the  part  of  God’s  people,  “Freely  ye  have  re¬ 
ceived,  freely  give.”  The  Christian  laity  must 
help  make  the  Word  effective  by  Christian  activ¬ 
ity,  Where  there  is  failure  on  the  part  of  a 
Church  or  people  to  carry  the  Word  to  the  un¬ 
saved  by  personal  appeal  and  contact,  that 
Church  soon  becomes  afflicted  with  the  disease 
best  described  by  the  term  “dry  rot.” 

Robust  and  vigorous  Christianity  is  somehow 
intimately  associated  with  the  zealous  exercise 
of  spiritual  gifts,  in  carrying  the  good  news  of 
salvation  to  those  who  are  the  bond  slaves  of 
Satan.  Sapless  Christians  never  succeed  in 
infusing  vitality  into  those  who  are  dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  in  sin.  ” 

Dear  reader,  do  you  honestly  desire  to  help 


in  the  great  work  of  winning  souls  for  Christ  f 
Then  do  not  stand  idly  by,  waiting  for  the 
favorable  opportunity. 

The  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest.  Open  the 
sympathetic  side  of  your  nature  toward  the 
faithful  servant  of  Christ  who  feeds  you  statedly 
out  of  the  rich  granary  of  the  living  Word. 
Let  that  word  touch  and  thrill  and  fill  you,  until 
you  are  set  alTaglow  by^he  contact.  Then  turn 
a  sympathetic  side  towards  those  who  are  per¬ 
ishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Out  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  your  heart,  speak  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  as  did  the  Christians  of  the  Pentecost, 
and  you  will  have  begun  to  solve  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  soul-winning.  As  you  essay  to  speak, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  dumb  tongue 
has  indeed  been  loosed ;  and  astonished  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  you  least  suspected,  many  waiting 
for  your  personal  invitation  to  enter  the  fold  of 
Christ.  Let  love— that  potent  factor— temper 
your  appeal,  and  drive  your  chariot  wheels,  and 
you  will  win,  where  otherwise  you  would  only 
repel. 

And  then  quite  probably,  the  greatest  surprise 
of  all  will  be,  that  you  will  some  bright  day 
suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  weary,  heart- 
sore  and  discouraged  pastor,  by  the  subtle 
alchemy  of  your  personal  help  and  sympathy, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  veritable  Boanerges. 

“Let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins.”  “The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of 
life:  and  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.” 


A  NURSERY  ON  A  RAILROAD  TRAIN. 

“Now,”  says  The  Railway  Review,  “comes 
the  traveling  nursery  to  take  its  place  alongside 
the  barber- shop,  bath-room,  etc.,  on  our  fast 
trains.  The  traveling  nursery  is  to  take  up 
about  the  same  amount  of  space  as  the  private 
state  room  of  the  ordinary  sleeping-car.  There 
will  be  a  saving  of  a  space  of  several  feet,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  wide  seats  on  the  aides  of  the  state¬ 
room  below  the  berths  are  not  needed  in  the 
nursery,  being  replaced  by  ottomans  and  tiny 
easy  chairs  scattered  over  the  fioor.  In  this 
way  any  danger  from  sudden  starts  or  sharp 
curves  is  obviated.  As  a  further  protection 
against  injury  to  the  little  ones,  the  walls  of  the 
nursery  are  heavily  padded  and  the  fioor  thickly 
carpet^,  so  that  bumps  and  bruises  will  be 
alti^ether  avoided.  At  each  end  of  the  com¬ 
partment,  and  firmly  secured,  are  two  cozy  cots 
in  which  the  smaller  children  may  lie  and  watch 
the  games  of  the  older  ones.  Each  car  contain¬ 
ing  the  nursery  attachment  will  carry  a  matron 
or  nurse,  who  will  be  selected  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  ability  to  amuse  and  care  for  her 
little  chargee,  and  she  will  have  at  hand  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk,  cookies,  and  other  edibles  and 
drinkables  dear  to  the  infantile  heart.  She  will 
also  have  charge  of  a  medicine- chest  containing 
a  full  assortment  of  the  simpler  remedies  for 
childish  ailments.  A  miniature  toy-shop  is 
another  adjunct  of  the  traveling  nursery,  and  it 
will  contain  everything  from  baby-rattles  to  pic- 
tuure-books  and  fairy  tale&  Nothing,  in  short, 
will  be  missing  that  would  add  to  the  comfort 
or  amusement  of  the  young  travelers.” 
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CHURCH  MUSIC 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  SACRED  SONG. 

In  spite  of  the  pessimism  of  the  present  age  it 
is  a  fact  inspiring  to  every  Christian  that  there 
never  was  a  day  when  sacred  poetry  and  conse¬ 
crated  piety  were  so  closely  wedded.  This  fact 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  of  growth, 
not  only  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual, 
but  in  the  aggregate  measure  of  the  life  of  the 
church  militant.  Fletcher  said,  “Give  me  the 
making  the  people’s  songs  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws.  ’’  The  lives  of  saints  in  all  ages 
have  been  brightened  and  lifted  heavenward  by  the 
aoul  purifying  influences  of  sacred  song.  Divine 
revelation  has  given  us  gems  of  sacred  poetry 
and  song,  which  have  been  the  comfort  and 
cheer  of  saints  in  all  by-gone  centuries.  Who 
can  read  of  Moees,  Miriam,  Deborah  and  the 
harp  of  the  eon  of  Jesse,  under  the  skilful 
touch  of  his  fingers,  without  being  inspired 
by  this  heaven  born  union  between  poetry 
and  devout  worship.  These  sacred  lyrics  of 
Bible  times  are  the  out-breathing  of  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  who  were  inspired  as  we 
are  with  their  true  devotional  spirit. 

But  not  alone  in  the  earlyj^centuries  do  we 
find  hallowed  namee  whose  poetic  genius  coupled 
with  their  consecrated  piety  have  left  a  halo  of 
sacred  song  service  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  names  of  Huss,  Marat,  Calvin,  Ford  and 
Luther  are  historic  in  English  literature.  They 
are  revered  and  loved  by  Christians  and  will  be 
to  the  latest  period  of  time.  When  we  sing 
“The  Star  of  Bethlehem,’’  we  recall  the  memory 
of  the  sainted  Henry  Kirke  White.  “The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Hymn’’  was  the  flower  of  a  devoted  life  by 
the  revered  Bishop  Heber  in  the  heart  of  India. 
Cowper’s  “There  isa  fountain  tilled  with  blood’’ 
has  been  sung  by  millions,  and  its  Gospel  poetry 
and  wedded  melody  will  sweep  on  through  the 
centuries,  comforting  and  encouraging  tried 
hearts  in  their  journey  heavenward.  Many  of  the 
hymns  that  are  so  familiar  to  us  were  sung  by 
our  fathers  and  the  generations  preceding  them. 
The  grand  Chorus  of  Christian  song  has  been 
wafted  over  oceans  and  carried  across  continents. 
The  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  have  answered  back 
its  echoes  to  the  Sierras.  The  islands  of  the 
ocean  with  their  tropic  heat  and  the  silence  of 
the  lone  and  frozen  North  have  listened  to  these 
hallowed  songs  which  have  let  a  ray  of  sunlight 
and  hope  into  the  lives  of  millions  who  are 
living  in  dark  and  benighted  regions. 

Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  a  song  like 
Dr.  Bonar’s,  that  breathes  so  beautifully  the 
experience  of  a  r^enerated  soul,  “I  was  a  wan¬ 
dering  sheep,  etc.’’  Such  hymns  are  a  living 
Gospel  clothed  in  a  beauty  of  expression  and 
trustful  devotion  which  brings  the  soul  into 
child-like  obedience,  and  attunes  it  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  harmonies. 


The  Sunday  School  Times,  has  announced  an 
attractive  series  of  music  articles  for  the  current 
year.  The  first  appears  in  the  issue  of  March 
6th,  by  Dudley  Buck,  Mus.Doc.,  who  has 
given  “the  great  impulse  to  American  church 
music,’’  and  whose  untiring  labors  have  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  living  American  com 
posers.  The  same  paper  will  publish  later  an 
article  describing  the  history  and  character  of 
the  most  famous  organs  in  the  world — at  the 
cathedral  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  by  F.  J. 
Breitenbach,  its  organist.  David  Wood,  the 
blind  organist,  will  give  his  thoughts  on  “The 
Organ  as  an  Interpreter  of  Sacred  Music.’’  Dr. 
Benson,  editor  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Hymnal, 
will  answer  the  question,  “What  is  the  Stand 
ard  of  our  Beet  Church  Music?’’  “Music  the 
Interpreter  of  Religious  Emotion’’  is  the  inter 
esting  subject  to  be  discussed  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Bernard,  a  Trinity  College  (Dublin)  professor — 
Professor  Dr.  W.  *  W.  ^Gilchrist — a"  prominent 


NOVBLLO,  EWBR  &  CQ/S 

NEW  MUSIC  FOR  EASTER. 

CANTATAS.  ' 

JV8T  PUBLISHED. 

CROSS  OF  CHRIST.  For  Lent  and  Passion-Tide.  Thomas  Adams 
Soil  and  Cbonu  with  Suitable  Hymns  for  the  Congrpsatlon 
VEXILLA  REGIS  (The  Royal  Banners  forward  go.)  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU  ?  An  Kasy  Cantata.  Rev.  E.  V.  Hall 
EASTER  HYMN.  Soprano  and  Tenor  Soli  and  Chorus.  G.  J.  Bennett  • 

ANTHEMS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  STRIFE  IS  O’ER.  Bass  Solo  and  Chorus.  Bruce  Steane  . 

O  COME  LET  US  SING.  Bass  Solo  and  Chorus.  Myles  B.  Foster 

1EK3LARE  UNTO  kOU  THE  GOSPEL.  Soprano  and  Bass  Solo  and  Chorus. 

Cmtckshank 

WHEN  CHRIST  WHO  IS  OUR  LIFE.  Chorus.  J.  Varley  Roberts 

EN  TO  ME  THE  OATES.  Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus.  Frank  A 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PAPEBS  ON  APPROVAL. 

NOVKLLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  E.  i7thi  St„  New  York, 
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American  comptoeer — and  Ira  D.  Sankey  are 
among  other  contributors  to  this  series. 


The  value  of  music  as  an  element  of  worship 
being  conceded,  the  church  should  look  to  itself, 
and  question  its  own  motives,  make  sure  of  its 
own  position,  study  the  problem  of  church 
music  in  all  its  bearings  and  do  something  more 
than  criticise  the  musician,  his  music  and  his 
motives. 

Music  is  the  fourth  great  want  of  our  nature ; 
first  food,  then  raiment,  then  shelter,  then 
music. — ^vee. 

When  physicians  in  the  Dark  Agee  thought 
they  recognized  evil  spirits  as  the  cause  of  ms- 
ease,  music  was  declared  to  be  the  cure ;  and 
Martin  Luther  expressed  the  same  belief,  or 
rather  faith,  when  he  wrote  that  “music  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  gifts  of  God, 
to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  and  implacable  foe.  ’  ’ 
‘At  the  home  fireside  and  in  the  school-room, 
everywhere,  children  should  be  instructed  in 
music.  Correct  taste  in  music  fiings  wide  the 
gate  to  the  highway  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
noble,  and  good.  Among  the  fine  arts  it  stands 
first.’’ 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

By  Ira  D.  Saakey,  Jas.  Hceraaahaa,  aad  dec.  C.  SUbblai. 

Tbls  exceptionally  Bne  collection  la  nsed 
by  Hr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  In  all  tbelr 
meetlnva.  Mr.  Moody  saya  It  la  the  beet 
book  he  ever  uaed. 

SACRED  80NC8  No.  I 

baa  won  Ita  way  to  popular  favor  more 
rapidly  than  any  aong  book  ever  leaned. 

Oier  100,000  Copies  sold  in  Tliree  Montlis! 

$25  per  100,  In  boarda;  add  Sc.  each  If  or¬ 
dered  by  mall.  Get  a  copy  and  try  It. 

If  yonr  bookaeller  can  not  fnmUb  It,  aend  to  Pnbliabera, 
THE  BIGEOW  Sc  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago  Honae.aiS  Wabaah  Av.  76  E.  ftth  8t.,  New  York. 


J  ardine 
Church 
Organs 


The  perfection  of  tone 
production.  Every 
modern  device  and  in¬ 
vention.  We  desire  to 
correspond  with  you  re¬ 
garding  your  organ. 
GEO.  J  ARDINE  SON,  j/S-jx  E.  jpM  St..  N.  V 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Hook  &  HastlnKS  Co. 

Bostaa.  Msm. 
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to  CbMinmti  Bell  Fwndry  COn  CiBctaaatl,  O 
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WARREN  H.  HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 


Scboole  anb  Colleaca. 


SCHEBMEBHOBN’8  TEACHEB8’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1856 

8  East  14th  Strbbt.  Few  York. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1768.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


m  B  M  T  C  (aUver  or  stamps)  pays  for  a  complete 
I V  W  B  Iw  I  9  6500.00  prixe  story,  a  true  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter.  The  regular 
price  of  the  book  Is  25  cts.  Onr  business  Is  to  secure  positions 
tor  teachers  in  schools  and  cellegea  We  have  a  few  vacanclea 
In  offlces,  also. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUBEAU,  LoBisTlIIe,  Ky 


SPENCERIAN  PENS 


WRITE  WELL 
ONCE  TRIED 


WEAR  LONG 
ALWAYS  USED 


Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
return  postage  cents. 


Bstabushcd  1860 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  M.  Mene^,  CenI  Manasoi 

TBOT,  N.  T.,  tmd  NJEW  TOBK  OIXT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


True  Bearings 

Perfect  bearings  are  of  vital 
importance  in  your  bicycle. 
Waverley  bearings  are  true, 
and  remain  true.  A  new  and 
simple  principle.  Dust  proof, 
too. 

TSie. 


^cle 


’07  Waverleys  are  built  for 
those  who  desire  the  finest 
product  of  mechanical  skill, 
regardless  of  cost 

For  those  who  want  a  good  bicycle  at  a 
low  price,  we  continue  making  ’96  Wav¬ 
erleys,  improved  and  perfected— $60. 

Catalogue  free. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


In  nddresting  adnortioert  patroniminff  our  Jou 
Ml  htndly  mouHou  The  BoanpeHot  in  nil  oaooo. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 


OF 


INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


us  Fifth  Avenne,  N«w  York. 


HENST  BI.  FIEU),  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tbbmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  pal 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  strict!]/  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Advkrtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Pogt-offleeat  New  York  at  second-class 
matt  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS, 

THE  BOABDB. 

Home  MlsslonB,  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreljm  Missions,  **  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  ••  » 

MuMtion, .  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  »  » 

Fraedmen,  .  .  .618  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  .  80  Mootauk  Block.  Chicago, 


THE  AMBKIOAM  BUNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
SBTABUSHXD  nr  PHILADXLPHIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  ml^onary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  ohorches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workabldea 
1779  new  schools  started  In  ;896i  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  ramlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  SSOOsnpports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  BANCBorr,  Ola  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOS  PROMOTING  THE  OOSPEl. 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

gOommoniv  callsd  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 

upporte  Ministers  and  MisslonarieB.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  40  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
NUtdons  servloee  in  Lecture  Room j  its  Branches,  128 
^arlton  St^  near  Bndson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
nonallties.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubl  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 
T.  A.  BBOumn,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltnte 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Boors’  Home 
in  New  York. ;  puts  libraiiee  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaUortr 
Magatctnu  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
/Ams  W.  Elwxll,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stuboss,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  SecretiUT. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  chlllren  whose  puents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
uUy  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30 to4:30  P.  M.;  Bunday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.if.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  m.  except 
Satnrday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Horbis  K.  Jnsirp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OS'  ROg  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babmabo,  Snpt 
‘  or  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


PHESBYTERIBS, 


Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
In  the  Pres^terian  church  at  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
April  12,  at  7.30  p..m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  In  the  Westminster  Church  of 
Topeka,Tue8day, April  13,  at 7.30  p.m.  W.N.  Paob,  *».  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  in  Clinton,  Mo.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  1.30  p.m.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  in  the  Second  Church, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Tue^ay,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will 
meet  at  the  same  place  and  date. 

Thos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Newark  In  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
Wednesday,  April  7,  commencing  at  10  a.m. 

J0L.  H.  WoLFV,  Stated  Clerk. 


Chicago  Presbytery  on  Monday,  April  5,  at  10.30  a.m., 
in  the  Englewood  church,  comer  Yale  Avenue  and  64th 
street.  James  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids  at  Garrison,  Iowa,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  20,  at  2  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  Union  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place, 
Monday,  April  19,  at  2  p.m.  James  B.  Butter,  S.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Cimarron  at  South  Enid,  Okla.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  13,  at  7  30  p.m.,  and  the  Ladies’  Presbyterial 
Society  at  the  same  place  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  FREE 

and  strawberries  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  Cali¬ 
fornia  only  four  days  distant,  and  rates  lowest  of 
the  low.  Leave  this  land  of  snow  and  ice  and  take 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  with  its  superb  service,  to 
the  Grolden  Gate  of  the  Sunset  Seas.  For  all  infor¬ 
mation  of  rates  and  weekly  excursions  call  on  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  23  Exchange  street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


THE  WAY  TO  BIND  THEM. 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  for  the  local  address  of  The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  advertising  sew¬ 
ing-machines  in  our  columns.  This  establishment  has 
permanent  offices  In  every  city  in  the  world;  thus  any 
city  directory  will  give  their  local  address. 

Singer  sewing-machines  are  sold  directly  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  user,  through  the  company’s  own 
employees,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Either  one  of  the  three  distinct  types  of  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  placed  in  your  borne  for  absolutely  free 
trial  on  its  merits,  upon  application  to  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices. 

These  machines  are  sold  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
accompanied  by  the  guarantee  of  a  responsible  resident 
of  your  vicinity,  acting  directly  for  one  of  the  best- 
known  industrial  establishments  in  the  world,  whose 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  has  been  scrupulously  main¬ 
tained  for  nearly  half  a  century. 


A  BIG  CARRIAGE  FACTORY. 

The  immense  plant  of  the  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Har¬ 
ness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  the  result  of  24  years’ 
successful  dealing  direct  with  the  consumer.  Bnll  in¬ 
formation  is  given  in  their  large  catalogue— mailed  free. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Sybup  has  been  need  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millloDB  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrbcea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Dmggtsts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symb’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  California  Limited  leaves  Chicago  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  ^tuiday  at  6.00  p.m.,  making  connection  with 
fast  trains  from  the  East  and  reaching  Los  Angeles  in 
72  hours  and  San  Diego  in  76  hours.  West  of  Kansas 
City  it  carries  a  through  sleeper  between  St.  Louis  and 
Los  Angeles  via  the  Wabash.  Connecting  train  for  San 
Francisco  via  Mtriave.  East-bound  it  leaves  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  A  solid  ves- 
tibuled  tram  consisting  only  of  palace  sleepers,  buffet 
smoking  car  and  dining  car.  No  pains  are  spared  to 
contribute  to  the  comfori  of  trans-continental  travelers. 


BOOK  TABLE  CORRECTION. 

In  the  reviews  last  week  of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith’s 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  published  by 
A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  the  price  was  printed  by  mi^ 
take  $8.00;  it  should  have  been  $4.60. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  Tuesdav,  March  16,  at  10.30  a.m.  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Swift  will  present  the  cause  of  the  colored  people, 
and  Miss  Florence  Stephenson  of  the  Asheville  Home 
Industrial  School,  the  work  among  our  white  moun¬ 
taineers. 


MARBIAOES. 

Herbert— Jones.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Fob- 
24,  1897,  in  Mulball,  Oklahoma,  Eugene  A.  Herbert  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Jones,  both  of  Mulhall. 

Pentecost— Mizee.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey.  Feb. 
27,  in  Mulhall,  Oklahoma,  Mr.  C.  N.  Pentecost  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  and  Miss  Nora  Alma  Mizee  of  Mul- 
hall. 


DEATHS. 

Aikman.— On  Friday,  Feb.  26,  at  her  residence,  196 
Carroll  street,  Brooklyn,  Sarah  Beers,  widow  of  John 
Aikman. 

Hallock.— At  his  residence,  34  East  39th  street,  on 
Wednesday,  March  3,  Dr.  Lewis  Hallock,  aged  98  years. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  42d  street,  on  Saturday,  March  6,  at  4  p.m. 


WOODIjAWN  cbmbtert. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward-  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  E^tst  28d  Street. 


A  FRONTIER  Home  Missionary  is  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  debt.  A  cash  sale  of  his  city  prop¬ 
erty  at  $3,600  would  cancel  every  obligation  and  leave 
him  a  penniless  but  free  man.  Who  will  bnv?  Could 

give  prominent  PhiladeR)hia  reference  if  desired,  Ad- 
ress  W'llson,  in  care  of  P.  O.  Box  445,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— Situation  as  companion  to  an  elderly 
lady,  or  an  invalid  or  convalescent,  by  a  refined 
young  woman.  Experienced  sick  nurse.  Accustomed 
to  children.  Best  references.  Address  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Dougall,  50  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  “  The  Ely  Foundation  ”  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  by 

The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D., 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  at  8.15,  as  follows: 
Monday  evenings,  March  8, 15,  22; 

Tuesday  evenings,  March  9, 16, 23. 


The  general  subject  will  be  “The  Bible  and  Islam.’ 


FIFTH  CONFERENCE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH-SCHOOL  lOSSION- 
ARIES. 

This  Confereoce  attended  by  fifty-two  miasion- 
aries  and  conducted  by  Rev.  James  A.  Worden, 
D.D.,  Superintendent,  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February 
23d-28th,  1897. 

Each  day  the  Conference  was  seated  from  9 
A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  excepting  a  ninety  minutes’ 
recess  at  noon  for  relaxation  and  refreshment, 
at  which  time  the  ladies  of  the  First  Church 
served  a  substantial  luncheon. 

The  program  covered  the  whole  range  of  mis¬ 
sionary  life,  including  the  heart,  the  head  and 
the  home,  for  Sabbath-school  missionaries  do 
have  homes,  albeit  not  exempt  during  their  ab¬ 
sence  in  unknown  places,  from  anxiety,  accident, 
sickness  and  death,  a  topic  which  drew  from  the 
depths  many  tender  tributes  to  the  heroic  wives 
and  mothers  who  faithfully  tarry  at  home  and 
shall  worthily  divide  the  spoil. 

Less  attention  than  formerly  was  given  to  the 
peculiarities  of  differnt  fields  and  more  to  the 
unity  of  the  work,  to  the  general  spirit  and 
principles  which  should  characterize  and  guide 
the  missionary;  as  Loyalty  and  Enthusiasm  for 
our  Work,  presented  by  Joseph  H.  Brown  of 
Wisconsin,  that  splendid  embodiment  of  his 
subject ;  Personal  Work,  by  Captain  O’Brien  of 
Iowa,  an  expert  not  only  in  diagnosing  spiritual 
diseases  and  applying  the  specific  Scriptural 
remedies,  but  also  in  telling  others  how  to  do 
it ;  and  the  Distribution  of  Tracts,  by  that  vet¬ 
eran,  Rev.  D.  A.  Jewell  of  Michigan,  who 
handles  this  so-called  antiquated  weapon  with 
the  continuous  precision  and  effectiveness  of  a 
skilled  marksman  with  a  proved  Winchester. 
The  distinct  gain,  along  this  line  alone,  to  each 
missionary  and  to  the  force  combined  was  an 
ample  return  for  all  the  Conference  cost,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Presbyterians  of  St.  Louis,  who 
opened  their  homes  to  the  missionaries. 

Each  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worden  gave  a  Bible 
Training  Lesson  on  The  Life  and  Work  of  St. 
Paul,  valuable  not  more  for  the  information 
given  than  for  the  exhibition  of  how  to  teach. 

The  Conference  was  favored  by  an  address 
from  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  Iowa,  who  gratefully  testified  of  the 
unifying  influence  of  the  Sabbath-school  mis¬ 
sionary  work  upon  our  own  Sabbath-schools,  and 
added:  “I  do  not  go  anywhere  but  1  feel  the 
touch,  inspiration  and  help  of  these  men  and 
the  church  is  coming  to  recognize  this  as  the 
initial  work  of  our  church.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Semelroth  of  The  Evangel 
kindly  favored  the  Conference  with  lessons,  the 
former  on  Organizing  Normal  Classes,  upon 
which  Dr.  Worden  bestowed  his  highest  praise ; 
the  latter  on  Helping  Primary  Teachers,  and 
Teaching  the  Lesson,  both  of  which  were  closed 
all  too  soon  by  the  limitations  of  time.  Later, 
at  an  interval,  Mrs.  Semelroth  sang  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  “Building  for  Eternity.” 

The  evenings  were  occupied  by  addressee  from 
the  city  pastors;  on  Thursday  evening.  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Ferguson,  D.D.  set  forth  the  need  of 
church  extension  in  cities  in  a  very  thoughtful, 
forceful  and  urgent  discourse.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Martin,  D.D.  who  told 
how  it  was  being  done  in  St.  Louis,  viz :  by 
the  establishment  and  development  of  Sabbath- 
schools,  in  an  address  of  beauty  and  sympathy, 
his  text  being,  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

On  Friday  evening.  Rev.  Dr.  Niccolls  being 
out  of  the  city.  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  took  his  place 
and  spoke  on  the  topic,  “The  Relation  of  the 
Sabbath-school  to  the  Church.”  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  in  an  artistic 
illustrated  address  on  Hymns  and  Music  for  the 
Primary  Department  He  said  that  the  idea 
hymn  book  for  little  children  should  be  illus 
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trated  and  be  simple  and  good  along  three  lines, 
viz :  its  literature,  music  and  illustration. 

Intuitively  children  love  the  best  along  these 
lines,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  write  music  in 
the  severest  canon  form  and  to  have  children 
sing  it  and  love  to  sing  it. 

Illustrations  of  a  half  dozen  hymns  were 
thrown  on  a  screen,  then  the  hymns  were  sung 
by  a  group  of  children,  and  all  who  listened, 
looked,  and  thought  were  persuaded  that  before 
them  stood  the  real  person  to  prepare  the  Ideal 
Primary  Hymn  Book,  for  what  had  been  given 
were  chiefly  Dr.  Martin’s  own  productions. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  Conference  was  spent 
on  the  mountain  top  in  the  holy  communion  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  fitting  climax  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  especially  to  the  devotional  part  of  it 
which  grew  in  interest  daily  and  was  greatly 
intensified  by  two  addresses  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
given  by  Dr.  Worden.  Here  the  missionaries 
renewed  their  fealty  to  their  Lord,  here  they 
received  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  went 
forth  with  an  increase  of  wisdom  and  devotion 
to  the  work  of  saving  the  neglected  children  of 
our  country  and  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
Church  whose  servants  it  is  their  honor  to  be ; 
resolved  that  the  labors  of  coming  days  shall 
manifest  their  gratitude  to  God  and  the  Board 
for  this  Conference,  which  to  men  giving  out  so 
constantly  and  so  seldom  receiving  was  truly 
manna  to  the  hungry  soul,  a  royal  feast  of  fat 

things.  _ 

THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAI.. 

A  new  White  City  is  springing  into  existence, 
which,  if  smaller  than  the  famous  one  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  still  promises  to  be  beautiful  and  striking. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  is  to  celebrate  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  admission  to  the  Union 
by  an  International  Exhibition  opening  on  the 
first  of  May  and  continuing  for  six  months. 
The  fine  buildings  are  far  advanced,  some  are 
already  open  for  the  reception  of  exhibits  and 
most  of  the  space  in  them  is  secured,  so  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  assured.  The  New 
York  State  Commissioners  fear  that  manufac¬ 
turers  here  are  so  slow  in  making  their  applica¬ 
tions,  that  there  will  be  little  space  left  for  the 
great  Empire  State,  and  urge  all  would-be  ex¬ 
hibitors  to  apply  as  early  as  possible.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  enterprise  to  be  worthy  of  support  and 
cooperation  because  it  is  patriotic,  wisely  man¬ 
aged,  directed  by  business  methods,  and  affords 
unusual  opportunities  for  commercial  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  advancement.  This  Commission  is 
formed  of  such  leading  business  men  that  their 
endorsement  is  of  great  value. 


TOCNO  HEN  QUIT  TOBACCO 

If  yon  wish  to  preserve  your  manhood.  E^ncatton  at 
large  expense  to  develop  mental  brilliancy  is  torn  down 
by  Tobaooo  use  and  nervousness  resuits.  SURE-QUIT, 
the  wrong.  ZSc.abox, 
I  sample  free.  Eureka 


A  COUNTEBFEITEB  CAUGHT. 

The  Police  of  Syracuse  Hake  an  Important  Capture. 

On  the  IStb  of  December  Harold  Marguisee,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y..  was  arrested  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  a  warrant 
sworn  out  by  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  charging 
him  with  forgery.  Marquisee  visited  a  photo-engraver 
in  Syracuse,  saying  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine  Oo.,  and  arranged  for  the  making 
of  a  full  set  of  plates  for  the  direction  sheets,  labela 
etc.,  of  the  famous  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  News  of  this  reached  the  home  office,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  arranging  for  his  arrest.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  is  now  in  Jail  in  Syracuse  awaiting  examina¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  various  plunder,  such  as  medical  books, 
typewriters,  rugs,  etc.,  found  in  Marquisee's  trunk  when 
arrested,  the  police  found  counterfeit  coin  in  the  trunk 
and  on  his  person;  and  in  his  apartments  at  Utica  found 
a  complete  outfit  for  counterfeiting,  consisting  of  cruci¬ 
bles,  bellows,  nickel,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  a  black¬ 
smith  forge,  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  several  plaster-of- 
paris  molds.  The  United  States  marshals  want  him  as 
soon  as  Dr,  Williams’  Medicine  Co.  are  through  with 
him,  and  he  will  be  sentenced  for  a  long  period. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  his  counter¬ 
feiting  operations,  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
prietory  medicine  business;  for  these  pills  are  easily 
sold  at  any  drug  store  in  the  United  States.  His  scheme 
was  to  work  the  country  druggists  and  sell  his  imita¬ 
tions  at  a  discount  of  from  Z  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reduced  price  by  the  fact  that  he  had  picked 
them  up  in  small  lots  from  dealers  who  were  overstocked. 
The  proprietors  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  most 
fortunate  to  have  caught  the  rogue  before  he  had  fairly 
started,  and  to  have  thus  kept  these  spurious  goods  out 
of  the  market. 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 

- ♦ 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Pbesbytkry  op  New  York  at  its  monthly 
meeting  on  Monday  last  dismissed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  A.  Rice,  late  of  the  Tract  Society,  to 
the  Congregational  Conference  of-  Northern  New 
Jersey.  A  Committee  on  the  endowment  of 
Elmira  College  was  appointed,  as  elsewhere 
named.  At  me  suggestion  of  the  Trustees  of 
Presbytery  the  request  to  add  $5,000  to  the 
mortgage  of  the  New  York  church  was  not 
granted.  The  question  of  organizing  a  church 
at  King’s  Bridge  was  referred  to  the  Sunday- 
school  Committee.  The  question  of  receiving 
Mr.  H.  Warszawiak  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  length, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  application  of  Mr.  Warszawiak 
be  referred  back  to  the  Session  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  Church,  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaufiler 
and  the  Committee  of  Presbytery  recently  report¬ 
ing  on  this  case,  be  directed  to  present  any  evi¬ 
dence  within  their  knowledge  that  may  reflect 
on  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Warszawiak  to  be 
considered  and  issued  by  the  Session  and  the 
result  reported  to  Presbytery. 

Brooklyn. — The  Classon-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  will  celebrate  its  thirtieth  anniversary 
on  Sunday  next,  March  14th.  The  following 
well-known  ministers  have  been  its  only  pas¬ 
tors:  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D,,  1867-1879;  David 
R.  Frazer,  D.D.,  18^-1883;  Leander  T.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  D.D.,  1883-1890;  and  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  1892.  It  is 
arranged  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D, 
shall  preach  at  10.30  on  Sunday  next;  that  at  3 
P.M.  a  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  Church  of 
the  Sunday  -  schools  of  the  Classon-avenue 
Church,  the  Duryea  Church,  and  the  Wyckoff 
Heists  Chapel,  with  address  by  the  Rev.  David 
R.  Frazer,  D.D.  ;  followed  in  the  evening  at 
7.30  by  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Leander  T.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  D.D.  Tuesday,  March  16th,  at  8  P.M., 
there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  chapel  with  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 
A  very  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  ail  friends, 
and  especially  to  all  who  are  now  or  ever  have 
been  members  of  the  church  or  congregation,  to 
attend  these  commemorative  services.  As  most 
are  aware,  the  Classon-avenue  Church  is  now 
one  of  the  strong  churches  of  Brooklyn.  Its  en¬ 
tire  career  presents  a  most  worthy  and  useful 
history. 

Albany. — The  new  pastor  of  the  Clinton 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  E.  F.  Hallen- 
b^k,  began  a  week  ago  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings,  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Bilhorn,  the 
singer  and  hymn-writer,  formerly  with  Dr. 
Chapman.  The  afternoon  Sunday  service  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  also 
conducted  by  them  and  a  deep  impression  was 
made  on  the  large  audience  of  men.  A  number 
rose  for  prayer.  At  the  South  Church  the  eve 
ning  address  was  made  by  the  wife  of  Pastor 
Means,  on  thi^s  learned  at  the  recent  Congress 
of  Mothers  in  Washington,  and  the  similar  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  city.  Each  Friday  in  Lent  there 
will  be  a  half-hour  noon  day  service  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  Last  week  the  address  was  by 
Bishop  Doane.  A  very  successful  entertainment 
was  recentlv  given  at  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  relief  of  John  Brown’s 
daughter  in  California.  Many  well-known  sing¬ 
ers  and  reciters  took  part.  W.  H.  C. 

Buffalo. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Buffalo 
Presb^ry,  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Carlton  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  Bethlehem  Church,  Buffalo, 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  preaching  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Dr.  Wright  giving  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  L.  '\^n  Schoonhoven  charging  the 
people.  The  church  was  full,  and  the  services 
were  deeply  interesting.  The  Rev.  John  W. 
Roes  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara. 
A  considerable  revival  of  religion  is  reported  from 
the  church  in  Sherman.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  of 
the  Blast  Church  has  been  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  laid  with  serious  illness,  but  is 
recovering.  The  ^v.  Dr.  Hubbell  continues  to 
improve,  nut  does  not  yet  venture  from  home. 

Buffalo. — Rev.  Henry  Elliot  Mott,  pastor  of 
the  large  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
delivering  a  series  of  sermons  on  “Orthodoxy” 
every  Sunday  morning  for  the  past  few  weeks  to 
an  appreciative  congr^ation.  Every  Sunday 
evening  the  spacious  auditorium  is  entirely  filled. 
“The  Chance  Arrow,”  and  “The  Open  Secret” 
were  the  subjects  for  the  last  two  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings. 

Clarence.  —Evangelist  James  R.  Robinson  of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  has  been  assisting  the  pas¬ 
tor  here  (Rev.  W.  W.  Cole)  in  revival  meetings 
for  the  past  two  weeks  and  good  results  have 
been  secured.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  wise,  safe 


preacher  and  is  hereby  recommended  to  pastors 
and  churches  that  may  need  his  services.  He 
has  given  up  a  busy  charge  to  “do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,”  and  he  seems  specially  fitted 
by  his  scholarship  and  training  and  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  religious  experience  to  lead  men  and 
women  to  decide  for  Christ.  In  two  weeks’ 
work  here  in  a  very  quiet  way  in  spite  of  bad 
weather  and  many  opposing  attractions,  forty- 
five  persons  have  signed  cards  committing  them 
selves  to  Christ.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  t^,  that 
of  these,  thirty-one  are  males.  Two  meetings 
each  day  have  been  held— one  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  High  School  scholars  and 
teachers  and  then  a  popular  meeting  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  This  work  will  materially  increase  the 
roll  of  the  Presbyterian'  Church  as  is  evident 
from  the  church  preferences  noted  on  the  card 
pledges  which  have  been  circulated,  and  signed 
by  those  desiring  to  become  church  members. 
Christians  have  been  strengthened,  the  pastor 
encouraged,  and  great  good  is  still  looked  for  as 
a  result  of  these  special  meetings. 

CooPERSTOWN. — This  old  church  on  the  banks 
of  beauteous  Otsego  Lake  is  just  entering  her 
ninety-eighth  year.  Her  hoary  head  is  indeed  a 
crown  of  glory.  On  a  recent  Sunday  morning  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  trying  winter  ever  known, 
an  indebtedness  of  about  $500  was  entirely 
cleared.  Best  of  all,  nearly  one  hundred  souls 
have  united  with  this  church  in  the  last  two 
years. 

East  Pembroke. —The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Young 
of  the  Senior  Class,  Auburn  Theolcwical  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  accepted  an  unanimous  call  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Young  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

J.  C,  J, 

New  Hartford. — Ten  persons  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  communion,  March  7th.  Nine  of  these 
came  on  confession  of  faith,  three  receiving  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  There  are  others  who 
will  probably  come  into  full  membership  at  the 
next  communion. 

Niagara  Falls.— The  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bacon, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
been  holding  special  meetings  during  the  past 
winter,  and  over  thirty  members  have  been 
added,  the  majority  on  profession.  The  Sunday 
evening  services  are  very  largely  attended.  The 
Sunday-school  has  been  doing  a  noble  work, 
having  contributed  about  $400  worth  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  worthy  poor  of  the  city,  after  the 
Charity  Organization  had  invest^ated  the  most 
deserving  cases  of  destitution.  The  Committee 
appoint^  by  the  Sunday-school  selected  the 
best  quality  of  flour  and  other  produce  for  dis,- 
tribution.  A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school  Library  Fund 
will  be  given  in  the  church  the  evenings  of 
March  12th,  19th  and  26th.  These  entertain¬ 
ments  will  be  interesting.  Pastor  and  people 
are  in  the  best  of  spirits  as  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  very  encouraging. 

McGrawville. — Special  Meetings.— The  large 
number  of  new  members  recently  received  by  the 
different  churches  testifies  as  nothing  else  could 
to  the  practical  results  of  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  D. 
Sheldon,  the  evangelist,  in  this  village  from  De¬ 
cember  6th  last,  to  the  22d.  Throughout  the 
series  of  revival  services,  in  shops,  factories  and 
homes,  the  theme  of  conversation  was  the  won¬ 
derful  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  God  u^n  the 
community.  During  the  services  which  were 
held  only  in  the  evenings,  the  streets  were  de¬ 
serted  and  business  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
largest  church  in  the  village,  the  Presbyterian, 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  earnest 
Christian  workers  and  anxious  seekers  after  the 
truth.  Never  before  have  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  been  so  aroused.  The  result  of  this  work 
so  bleraed  of  God,  has  been  the  conversion  of  at 
least  175  souls.  Since  Mr.  Sheldon’s  departure 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Rev.  J,  J.  Cowles  is  pastor : 
at  the  “watch  meeting”  on  New  Year’s  eve, 
fifty-six;  Sunday,  January  10th,  1897,  ten;  Sun¬ 
day,  February  4th,  two,  making  the  total  of  ad¬ 
ditions  since  April  let  of  last  year,  eighty-one 
members,  mostly  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  above 
350,  and  the  good  work  is  still  going  on. 

North  Tonawanda. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  North  Tonawanda, 
February  25th,  the  pastoral  relation  for  six  years 
existing  between  the  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanborne 
and  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  North 
Tonawanda,  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  ^nborne 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Alton  that  he 
may  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
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tions  carried  od  by  this  church.  Five  of  these 
have  chapels,  and  the  erection  of  two  others  is 
contemplated  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
church  supports  a  local  mission  pastor,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stroud.  The  congregation  has,  for  some 
three  or  four  years,  felt  &e  need  of  larger  ac¬ 
commodations,  but  no  action  was  taken  until 
February  of  last  year,  when  the  trustees  circu¬ 
lated  a  subscription  and  a  saflScient  amount  was 
subscribed  to  make  them  feel  warranted  in  going 
ahead  with  the  movement.  Plans  were  at  once 
asked  for,  and  those  of  W.  H.  Hayes  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  were  selected  as  the  most  suitable,  and 
work  was  at  once  commenced.  Ihe  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  occurred  July  4th,  1896,  Rev.  J. 
V.  Hughes  of  Merrill,  delivering  the  address. 
The  church  was  fully  completed  in  November 
last,  but  the  formal  dedication  was  delayed  for 
a  time.  The  church  has  grown  in  the  last 
twenty-three  years  from  ten  to  nearly  400  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  the  future  they  hope  for  still  larger 
things.  The  new  building  is  a  fine  one  in  its 
material,  proportions  and  appointments. 

VIRGINIA. 

Falls  Chuech.  — How  the  ladies  of  this  church 
proceeded  to  bring  into  line  all  its  members,  is 
thus  briefly  told  by  one  of  them :  Munson  Hill, 
Va. ,  March  2d,  18^.  Two  weeks  ago  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Ladies’  Aid  Society”  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Falls  Church,  Virignia,  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  each  member  of  the  church  for 
twenty-five  cents  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the 
“Home  Mission  Board.”  The  church  of  sev¬ 
enty-four  members  was  divided  into  sections, 
each  lady  having  a  certain  number  of  names 
given  her.  A  notice  of  the  movement  was  read 
from  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath  with  the  intimation 
that  the  ladies  would  call  upon  the  members. 
Bach  one  responded  cheerfully,  a  few  persons 
contributed  voluntarily ;  the  sum  of  125  was 
raised.  It  has  been  said  that  if  each  member  of 
the  I^esbyterian  Church  gave  twenty-five  cents, 
the  debt  would  become  a  chapter  of  the  past. 
Hoping  our  success  may  induce  others  to  follow 
our  example,  will  you  please  give  this  a  place  in 
your  paper  and  oblige,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Munson, 
President  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 


Dr.  Hamlin,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  said 
to  hie  people:  “Visiting,  receptions  and  din¬ 
ners  on  the  Sabbath  are  un-Cuistian  and  un- 
American.  Perhaps  we  cannot  expect  our  na¬ 
tion’s  guests  from  beyond  the  sea  to  conform  to 
our  time  honored  customs,  though  common 
courtesy  would  seem  to  require  it  of  them.  But 
may  we  not  exjiect  our  own  citizens  to  stand  by 
our  most  cherished  institutions  ?” 
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Church  at  Alton,  Ill.  Resolutiona  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  appreciative  of  Mr.  Sanborne’a 
faithfulness  as  pastor,  presbyter  and  stated  clerk. 

Youngstown. — On  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
February  25th,  a  commission  of  Niagara  Presby¬ 
tery,  installed  the  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Youngstown. 
Itev.  Albert  S.  Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls,  pre¬ 
sided,  put  the  constitutional  questions  and 
offered  the  prayer  of  installation.  He  also  after¬ 
ward  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Freeman  of  Lyndonville  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Albert  W.  Allen  of  Buffalo 
charged  the  pastor.  The  entire  service  was  very 
impressive.  Mr.  Chester  will  carry  the  best 
wishes  of  many  friends  with  him  into  his  new 
field.  His  work  is  opening  auspiciously. 

Troy. — ^Three  members  were  received  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  at  the  February  communion 
of  the  Liberty-street  Church. 

Sackett’s  Harbor. — An  excellent  program 
was  prepared  and  given  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  4th,  by  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting.  The 
room  was  filled  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  the 
officers,  most  admirably  given  by  the  Secretary, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Day,  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Read  and  the  S^retary  of  Literature,  Mrs.  J. 
Jeffries.  Twenty-seven  dollars  were  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  which  has  been  used  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  and  local  work  and  o^er 
benevolences.  One  box  was  sent  out  and  there 
are  twelve  missionary  magazines  taken.  The 
exercise,  “The  Home  Mission  Loromotive,  ” 
was  given  by  members  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  heartily  enjoyed.  Aside  hx)m  these,  there 
were  quartets  and  remarks  by  Colonel  W.  B. 
Camp,  and  the  pastor,  and  an  original  poem  by 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Farley  that  give  a  very  neat  charac¬ 
terization  of  each  member  of  the  society,  which 
was  a  decided  hit.  The  following  Sabbath  was 
communion  day,  and  two  ladies  were  received 
into  the  church  and  baptized. 

MICHIGAN. 

Howell.  —  On  Sunday,  January  10th  last. 
Rev.  William  A.  Service  had  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Howell,  Mich. ,  for 
ten  years.  At  the  morning  service  he  preached 
a  sermon,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  and 
drawing  from  it  suggestions  for  old  and  new 
lin.es  of  effort  in  the  future.  His  pastorate  has 
been  a  prosperous  one.  There  have  been  three 
special  seasons  of  revival.  Eighty  members  were 
received  into  the  church  at  one  time  during  one 
of  these  revivals.  Large  additions  were  also 
made  after  the  other  special  serivces  named. 
And  this  is  not  all — some  have  been  received  at 
every  communion  during  the  ten  years,  except 
two.  This  church  has  also  set  a  good  example 
in  other  respects.  Over  six  thousand  dollars 
have  been  raised  and  given  to  the  missions  and 
benevolent  objects  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  large ;  besides  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  raised  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
church.  This  church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Henry  Root  in  1838  with  thirteen  members  and 
will  hence  be  fifty-nine  years  old  next  June. 
Thirteen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  unlucky 
number  in  this  case.  Not  so  at  all.  Mr.  Ser¬ 
vice  has  also  the  distinction  of  the  longest  pas¬ 
torate  in  its  history.  He  begins  another  year 
with  “his  bow  abiding  in  strength”  and  “his 
natural  force  unabated,”  for  he  is  still  only  in 
the  “thirties”  and  a  young  man.  May  he  be 
blest  of  the  Lord  in  all  his  work.  M. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  place,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
dedicated,  February  21st,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  S^,(XX),  not  to  include  organ,  manse,  and 
some  other  considerable  items.  The  history  of  the 
church  dates  back  to  June  3d,  1858,  when  it  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Halsey,  who 
served  it  for  five  years.  There  have  been  two 
considerable  intervals  when  no  services  were 
held,  but  the  very  few  members  were  never 
formally  disbanded,  and  so  the  church  preserved 
its  continuity.  In  1882,  July  24th,  Rev.  William 
R.  Stewart  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  served 
the  church  devotedly  until  hie  death  in  June, 
1885.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Thomas 
G.  Smith,  D.D.  was  given  a  call  and  occupied 
the  pulpit  until  June,  1888.  Just  previous  to 
hie  coming  a  new  manse  had  been  built.  In 
August,  16S8,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  who  began  hie 
labors  in  October  following.  The  early  history 
of  this  church,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
session,  recounts  many  sacrifices  in  the  support 
of  a  pastor  and  the  building  of  the  first  edifice. 
The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  church  has  always 
been  commendable.  It  has  not  only  sought  to 
evangelize  the  city  but  has  gone  into  the  coun¬ 
try  around.  There  are  now  nine  mission  sta¬ 
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and  ahould  be  looked  after  and  helped  from 
Hawaii.  Some  of  them  are  doing  good  work  in 
Bchools,  which  are  rMuired  to  be  taught  in  the 
French  language,  l^ey  have  learnra  this  in 
Tahiti.  Elach  of  these  veteran  laborers  has  a 
large  number  of  natives  under  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  joining  in  the  worship.  They  were 
most  affectingly  delighted  at  the  visit  from  the 
sons  of  their  old  teacner  at  Lahainaluna. 

Mr.  Alexander’s  discourse  was  enriched  by 
many  brief  but  flnely  worded  descriptions  of  the 
marvellous  splendors  of  tropical  vegetation,  such 
as  our  merely  sub-tropical  Hawaii  cannot  rival. 
Tahiti  is  a  gem  of  brauty.  A  forty  mile  drive 
on  the  “Broom”  road  was  through  an  Elden  of 
loveliness.  The  speaker  evidently  carries  home 
a  wealth  of  material  with  which  we  expect  to 
hear  that  he  will  have  deeply  interested  his  Cal¬ 
ifornia  neighbors. 


^our0. 


The  animati^raphs  or  “living  pictures’’  of  in¬ 
teresting  Of  historical  events  which  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  have  undertaken  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  include  rolls  of 
films  showing  Princess  Maud’s  wedding  cere¬ 
mony,  the  Prince’s  Derby,  and  several  typical 
London  street  scenes.  Animatographs  will  also 
be  made  of  the  principal  events  at  the  coming 
Queen’s  jubilee  celebration.  Each  roll  of  films 
will  be  inclosed  in  a  sealed  red  glass  tube,  so 
that  if  exposed  to  the  light  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  photographs  fading.  The  glass 
will  be  placed  in  a  cast-iron  or  brass  tube  cloeed 
with  an  air-tight  screw,  and  the  name  and  date 
of  the  scenes  recorded  will  be  engraved  upon  the 
metal.  The  films  are  of  celluloid,  and  when 
protected  as  described  it  is  believed  they  will 
resist  the  action  of  time  almost  indefinitely. 
They  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  for  re¬ 
producing  the  scenes  which  they  recoil  400  or 
500  times  without  appreciable  deterioration. — 
H.  R.  C. 
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VISIT  OF  REV.  JAMES  M.  ALEXANDER  TO 
THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

We  learn  from  the  February  Friend  that  Hono¬ 
lulu  has  just  been  favored  by  a  visit  from  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Alexander  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  valuable  work  on  “The  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,’’  published  in  1896  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  is  fresh  from  an  extended 
tour  in  the  ^uth  Pacific,  in  company  with  hie 
brother,  S.  T.  Alexander  of  Honolulu.  The 
brothers  spent  a  month  in  the  Marquesas, 
among  whose  cannibals  their  parents  passed  six 
months  as  missionaries  in  18.33.  They  also  vis¬ 
ited  Tahiti,  Raiatea.  the  Hervey  and  Cook 
groups,  Tonga,  and  New  Zealand.  James  vis¬ 
ited  Samoa  on  his  return,  Samuel  having  gone 
on  with  hia  daughter  to  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Java 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  Alexander’s  previous  thorough  study  of 
the  object  of  his  travels  gave  him  a  neat  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  lees  than  his  oirth  and  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hawaii,  and  consequent  familiarity 
with  the  Polynesian  tongue,  common  to  the 
aborigines  of  all  the  groups  visited.  On  Sun¬ 
day  we  17th,  in  Central  Union  Church,  Mr. 
Alexander  lectured  upon  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  South  Sea  Island^  taking  for  his  text  Isaiah 
Iv.  13,  “Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the 
fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  the  myrtle- 
tree  :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for 
an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.’’ 

This  prophecy  the  speaker  showed  to  have 
been  notably  fulfilled  in  the  results  of  Gospel 
labors  begun  a  centuury  ago  in  the  South  Pacific 
by  the  I^ndcm  Missioiuu’y  Society.  The  fruits 
of  those  labors  are  especially  prosperous  in 
Rarotonga,  Aitutaki,  and  Tonga,  which  have 
not  been  ravaged  by  the  detrimental  influences 
of  commwee.  There  the  social  order  is  excellent 
and  the  population  is  increasing.  Even  in 
Samoa  where  the  pressure  of  f<n«ign  influencee 
is  severe,  the  good  work  of  the  Goqiel  continues 
to  prosper.  In  Tonga,  the  public  good  order  is 
excellent.  The  people  are  all  settled  upon  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  all  which  is  owned  by  the  King, 
to  whom  they  each  pay  an  annual  rent,  whi^ 
constitutes  only  tax.  The  Government 

finances  are  flouriahing,  and  the  people  con¬ 
tented. 

The  condition  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  has 
alwi^s  been  deplorable,  and  continues  so  under 
the  fVench  rule,  which  has  prevented  continu¬ 
ance  of  work  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
although  three  Hawaiian  missionaries  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  labor  in  a  humble,  but  faithful  man¬ 
ner.  The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  gens 
d’armes  is  violent  and  oppressive.  Xhev  are  a 
stalwart  race,  apparently  averaging  six  feet  in 
height.  The  beautiful  valleys  are  numerous  and 
fertile,  capable  of  supporting  ten  times  their 
present  population,  wasted  by  pestilences.  Some 
of  the  nuns  are  most  devotra  women,  but  a 
majority  of  the  French  priests  have  yielded  to 
the  prevailing  immorality,  and  seem  to  do  the 
people  little  good. 

Our  three  veteran  missionaries,  Kekela,  Rau- 
wealoha,  and  Hapuku.  are  aged  men.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren  number  about  thirty. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


The  Revolutionary  war  cost  the  United  States 
1135,193,703.  The  Colonies  furnished,  from 
1775  to  1783,  395,064  troops.  The  war  of  1812 
cost  the  United  States  1107,159,003.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  engaged  is  estimated  at  471,622. 
The  Mexican  war  cost  the  United  States  $100,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  troops  engaged  was 
101,282.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  cost  the 
United  States  $6,189,929,900.  The  number  of 
Federal  troops  was  2,859,132. 


ICELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN.  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BT  THB 

AMERICAN  S.S  *'OHIO/’ 

SalllDK  trom  New  York  June  26. 

Duration  of  Cruise,  70  days. 

Price  of  pasease,  IncIudlnK  side  trips,  $475  and  upwards. 
Send  for  full  Information  and  pampblei  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


ANNUAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Limited  party,  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE 
TUURW ANGER,  now  formlnv,  si  Pierce  UnildinK.  Boston. 


“He  dived  into  the  sea  and  brought  up  a 
potsherd,”  says  the  Talmud,  significant  of 
man’s  labors  and  the  trifling  results.  But 
potsherds  have  their  value.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Society  in  Athens,  Dr. 
Zahn  showed  a  newly  found  potsherd  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Tbemistocles  at  the  time  when 
he  was  ostracized,  which  event  happened  in  741 
B.C.  This  fragment  of  the  potter  is  the  only 
thing  which  brara  the  name  of  that  renowned 
General  and  statesman  who  was  Tbemistocles. — 
Evening  Poet. 


SPECIAL  SELECT  EUROPEAN.  12th 
season.  For  partlcnlars  address  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Crosley.  602  Bedford  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  »s22iJn“'* 

Greatly  redneed  rates.  Small  party  condneted  by 
Prof.  W.  A.  BROWNELL,  906  UnlTetsl'.y  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


The'  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  ac¬ 
complished  the  greatest  feat  the  world  baa  ever 
known  in  a  race  against  death  to  carry  Henry  J. 
Mayham  of  New  York  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
son  in  Denver.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Den¬ 
ver,  1,025  miles,  was  covered  at  an  average  speed  of 
58.74  miles  per  hour,  actual  running  time — a  small 
fraction  less  than  one  mile  a  minute  for  the  longest 
continnons  ran  ever  made  by  any  railroad.  While 
the  world’s  record  for  a  long-distance  ran  has  been 
broken,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  trip  was 
that  no  special  preparation  whatever  had  been  made. 
The  train  was  ran  exactly  the  same  as  any  ordinary 
train,  and,  in  fact,  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  a 
delayed  train,  with  eight  or  more  cars,  will  exceed 
the  fastest  time  made  by  this  special.  From  the 
fact  that  the  train  reached  ito  destination  without 
amy  accident  or  delay,  worthy  of  mention,  shovrs 
the  perfection  which  the  science  of  railroading  has 
obtained.  _ 


THE  CHALFONTB 


.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  bathe  In  bonee  Elevatoi.  Rooms 
en  suite,  baths  attached  Booklet  on  application. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  IS,  1897,  the  Ne«r  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  throngh  ezprees  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  In  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.60  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5M  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  0  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  car  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  ear  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantio  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth,  New  Brnnswick.  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantio  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantio  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  tbroughont,  consonant  Indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1807  promises  to  surpass  U/  every  re> 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  throngh  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


STOP-OVER  PRIYILEOE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

A  ten  day  stop  over  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
granted  on  all  through  tickets  between  the  East  and 
West,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R  R.  Stop-over  will 
aNo  be  granted  on  the  return  journey  made  on 
round  trip  tickets,  within  the  final  limit  of  such 
tickets,  but  not  exceeding  ten  days.  Passengers 
will  deposit  their  tickets  with  the  Ticket  Agent  at 
B.  &.  O.  R.  R.  Station  in  Washington,  who  will  re¬ 
tain  them  until  the  journey  is  to  be  resumed,  when 
they  will  be  made  good  for  continuous  passage  to 
destina’  ion  by  extension  or  exchange.  T  h  is  arrange¬ 
ment  will  donhtless  be  greativ  appreciated  by  the 
traveling  public,  because  it  will  permit  the  holders 
of  through  tickets  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  without  additional  outlay  for  railroad 
fare. 


Jn  etddresttnff  advertlsinn  patroniaing  aur  tfour- 
nal  kindlp  mention  The  Seangeliat. 


E 


NEW  FACTS  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Soientiflc  Exuninatlon  of  Crator  Eake,  Oregon — The 
Snake  River  Canon. 

J.  S.  Diller  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  is  to  have  in  the  next  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  a  paper  giving 
what  are  stated  here  to  be  the  results  of  the  first 
regular  scientific  investigation  ever  made  of 
Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  Mr.  Diller  says  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  lake  is  the  most  imposing 
crater  lake  in  the  world,  yet  it  has  “scarcely 
been  mentioned  in  scientific  publicationsti  and 
its  very  existence  even  appears  to  be  generally 
unknown  to  persons  interests  in  such  futures.  ’’ 
The  lake,  which  has  very  tran^rent  waters, 
is  deeply  set  in  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  southern  Oregon.  It  has  an  almost  circular 
rim,  which  has  an  average  diameter  of  about  six 
miles,  and  is  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 

feneral  level  of  the  range,  or  from  6,759  feet  to 
,228  feet  above  the  sea.  The  precipitous  rim  is 
from  529  feet  to  1,989  feet  above  the  lake.  It  is 
composed  wholly  of  lava  strMms  and  beds  of 
volcanic  conglomerate,  and,  in  one  part,  fills  an 
ancient  valley,  and  is  intersected  by  a  series  of 
vertical  dikes.  The  rim  is  larger  than  the  orgi- 
inal  crater  and  shows  many  changes  from  glacial 
action  along  with  glacial  debris,  including 
boulders  ten  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  sure 
evidences  that  the  volcano  was  active  during  the 
glacial  period. 

The  pit  containing  the  lake  is  four  thousand 
feet  deep,  extending  down  half-way  to  the  sm 
level  and  containing  more  than  twelve  cubic 
miles.  It  was  caused,  in  Mr,  Diller’s  opinion, 
by  subsidence.  In  the  lake  is  an  island  formed 
of  a  steep  eloped  cinder  cone  845  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  a  perfect  crater  eighty  feet  deep, 
practically  unchanged  since  the  recent  eruptiou. 
Soundings  in  the  lake  made  in  1886  show  two 
similar  cones  with  crests  400  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Diller  concludes  that  the  mountain  con¬ 
taining  Crater  Lake  originally  was  a  rival  of 
Mount  Sbasto,  which  is  14,442  feet  high.  The 
lake  has  no  outlet  and  is  formed  by  water  accu¬ 
mulation.  It  is  2,000  feet  deep. 

I^ofessor  Brewer  of  the  ShefiSeld  Scientific 
School,  who  visited  the  lake  last  summer,  states 


that  the  steep  rocky  slopes  continue  their  angles 
in  the  water,  whicn  has  thus  no  shore,  properly 
speaking.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  Iske.  but  it 
is  soon  to  be  stocked. 

Professor  I.  C.  Russell  of  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  the  result  of  a  six  weeks’  examination  of 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  says  that  practically  all  that  part  of  the 
State  south  of  the  big  bend  of  the  Columbia  is  a 
succession  of  great  lava  beds  which  entered 
valleys  and  gave  them  level  floors  of  basalt 
Where  Snake  River  forms  the  boundary  between 
Washington  and  Idaho  it  has  fonuM  a  gorge 
4,000  feet  deep  and  fifteen  miles  broad,  with  a 
great  vari^  of  topogr^hic  shapes  cauied  by 
erosion.  adds:  “^Diis  portion  of  Snake 

River  canon  compares  favorably  with  even  the 
most  magnificent  parts  of  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  except  tiliat  it  lacks  the  gorgeous 
coloring  to  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  its 
southern  rival  is  due. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


HOCSEHOU). 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  these  two  Southern 
recipes,  saying  that  they  are  well  known  in  the 
Blue  Grass  Country  where  she  lives  and  which 
is  famous  for  its  cooking.  Perhaps  some  other 
good  housekeepers  would  like  to  share  their  besb 
recipes  with  our  readers.  If  so,  the  Household 
Department  will  be  glad  to  print  them. 

Blue  Grass  Cake. — Two  cups  of  cornstarch, 
six  of  flour,  three  teaspoonsful  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  teacup  of  butter,  thiee  of  sugar,  one  of 
sweet  milk,  whites  of  fourteen  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  extract  of  lemon.  Bake  and  let  cool, 
then  take  a  long  sharp  knife,  cut  through  the 
middle ;  make  an  icing,  in  which  mix  one  pound 
of  figs,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  of  almonds; 
put  a  layer  between  the  two  pieces  of  cake  and 
spread  on  top  and  over  tha  sides. 

Sally  Lunn.— One  quart  of  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  yeast,  four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
one  pint  of  milk ;  work  well,  put  in  greased  pan, 
let  rise  and  bake.  S.  H.  H. 

COLD  AIR  BOX. 

In  the  course  of  her  lecture  on  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  delivered  last  Sunday  evening,  among  other 
things.  Miss  Parlon  called  attention  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  placing  the  cold  air  box  in  a  position 
where  the  air  is  pure.  While  the  importance  of 
this  suggestion  is  at  once  apparent,  yet  in  many 
instances  tne  opening  of  the  air  box  will  be  found 
on  the  ground  and  in  a  locality  where  only  foul 
vitiated  air  can  be  supplied  to  it.  We  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  ground  air  is  not  apt  to  be  good  air, 
and  modern  sanitarians  advise  so  protecting 
houses  that  the  sir  shall  not  rise  from  the  earth 
through  the  house.  To  this  end  great  pains  are 
taken  to  secure  thoroughly  good  cellar  floors  and 
walls  damp  proof  and  air-proof,  yet  ic  these  same 
houses  the  cold  air  duct  will  often  come  right  off 
the  ground  where  the  supply  is  necessarily  viti¬ 
ated.  In  cities  frequently  this  is  open  on  the 
back  yard  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  in  some  other  undesirable  locality  where  pure, 
uncontaminated  air  is  far  from  abundant. 
Within  the  observation  of  the  writer  a  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  where  the  air  was  taken 
through  a  cellar  wiudow  opening  into  a  small 
grated  space  below  the  level  of  the  flagging  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  In  this  house  some  one 
waa  constantly  sick  with  colds  and  headaches 
and  the  house  was  thought  unhealthy.  The  next 
season  the  cold  air  inlet  was  carrira  up  to  the 
top  of  the  fence  so  that  the  air  was  taken  in  six 
or  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  The  result  was 
the  next  winter  little  complaint  of  sickness  or 
cold,  and  abundant  pure  air  in  the  rooms.  This 
is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied 
in  arranging  the  heating  plant  of  a  house.  Cellar 
air  is  to  be  condemned,  and  almost  eaually  air 
from  just  off  the  surface  of  the  grouna. — Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Building. 

CARE  OF  FLOORS. 

Regarding  the  proper  care  of  hardwood  floors. 
Miss  Parloa  says:  “No  soda,  soap,  ammonia, 
nor  yet  a  scrubbing  brush,  should  be  used.  After 
a  thorough  sweeping,  wash  with  weak,  warm 
suds,  then  wipe  with  a  flannel  and  polish.  In 
oiling  a  hardwood  floor,  wet  a  flannel  cloth  with 
a  mixture  composed  of  two  thirds  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  one-third  turpentine,  and  rub  well  into 
the  floor,  taking  two  or  three  boards  at  a  time, 
and  polishing  with  the  nain  of  the  wood.  Spe¬ 
cial  pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  cloths 
used  for  oiling  in  some  metal  or  stone  recep¬ 
tacle,  as  all  v^etable  oils  are  liable  to  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion. 

MICE. 

Mice  will  not  infest  pantries  where  pieces  of 

§um  camphor  are  laid  about,  and  Croton  bugs 
ee  from  shelves  strewn  with  the  coarse  salt  used 
to  freeze  ice  cream.  The  camphor  should  be 
used  only  at  night,  and  all  cane  and  boxes  holding 
eatables  should  bo  carefully  covered,  as  otherwise 
its  pungent,  penetrating  smell  will  affect  cereals, 
crackers  and  other  foo^. 

MISSIONS. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
73,000  members,  and  last  j^ear  received  890,000. 
It  supports  over  forty  missionaries  in  China, 
Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Although  missionaries  worked  in  New  Zealand 
without  any  converts  for  eleven  years,  there  are 
now  95,000  Christians  in  its  population. 

A  Christian  Chinaman  bequeathed  his  whole 
estate,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  its  work  among  Chinese. 


THE  FLT  AS  A  CARRIEB  OF  BAOILLL 

“Hoffman  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  bodies  of  flies  taken 
in  a  room  occupied  ^  a  consumptive,’’  says 
The  Medical  News.  “The  dropping  of  Hie  flies 
were  full  of  bacilli,  which  were  shown  by  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  fully  virulent.  Coppen-Jones 
has  proved  by  means  of  chromogenic  bacteria 
that  infection  can  be  and  actually  is  carried, 
not  only  in  the  bodies  of  flies,  but  also  by  their 
feet  In  one  experiment  cultures  of  the  bacillus 
p^igiosus  were  mixed  with  tuberculous  sputuno. 
Flies  which  had  been  in  contact  with  this  mixt¬ 
ure  were  permitted  to  walk  across  the  surface  of 
sterilized  potatoes.  In  fortv -eight  hours  numer¬ 
ous  colonies  of  the  bacillus  prodigiosus  were 
visible.’’ 

It  IS  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that 
620,000  tons  of  water  tumble  over  Niagara  every 
minute,  day  and  night 

A  train  of  American  cars  has  been  put  on  the 
Southeastern  Railroad  in  England,  on  the  line 
between  London  and  Hastings. 

Naturalists  claim  that  there  are  not  less  than 
100,000  varieties  of  plants  already  known  and 
classified. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Much  U.  18»7. 


From  tilt  Tribune,  MinneapbUe,  Minn. 


It  is  said  that  the  present  generation  is  living  in 
an  era  of  nervousness.  Some  attribute  the  cause  to 
the  climate  of  our  country:  if  there  is  an  atmos 
pberic  effect,  it  certainly  is  the  least  of  the  causes 
that  produce  nervousness.  The  great  freedom  en- 


MBS.  c.  B.  GUISE. 


joyed  hy  the  American  people  is  in  a  large  measure 
to  blame  for  the  hig  h  st  i  ung  condition  of  our  nerves. 
There  is  rustle  and  hustle  on  every  hand.  There 
are  excursions,  picnics  and  long  journeys.  We 


work  days  and  plan  during  the  nights,  and  in  our 
hurry  we  bolt  our  food,  sleep  with  irregularity,  with 
seldom  a  thought  of  our  nerves. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Guise,  of  410  Central  Avenue,  East 
Minneapolis,  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  constantly 
from  nervousness,  and  her  trouble  was  aggravated 
by  want  of  sleep.  Night  after  night  of  sleeplessness 
had  created  a  womout  condition,  and  she  some¬ 
times  would  jerk  and  jump  unconsciously. 

In  relating  her  experience  to  a  Tribune  represen¬ 
tative,  she  said: 

“I  wish  to  state  to  you  the  great  benefit  I  have  de¬ 
rived  from  Dr.  Williams’  Ifink  Ifiils  for  Pale  Peo- 

Sle.  For  many  months  1  was  afflicted  with  nervous 
ebility  and  could  get  no  relief,  until  I  began  using 
the  Pink  Pills;  the  required  result  came  very  soon, 
and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  recommend¬ 
ing  them  to  everyone  suffering  as  I  did,  for  I  am 
certain  the  medicine  gives  instant  relief  without 
any  bad  results. 

(Sigmed)  “Mrs.  C.  H.  Guise.’’ 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public. 

T.  E.  ANDREWSjNotaru Public, 

Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  pecul¬ 
iar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulmties 
and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  wor^.  overwork  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  tnever  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  82  50.  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Scnenectady,  N.  Y. 
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This  it  the  fortune  of  the  women  who  wears  the  Ferris  Waist 
—a  irarment  that  gives  healthful,  graceful  snjpport  to  the  body 
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